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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
REPLY TO A PLAUSIBLE ARGUMENT. 


Paul said to his son Timothy— Charge 
them that are rich in this world that they be 
not highminded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy.’ 1 Tim. vi, 17, « For every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be re- 
Sused, if it be received with thanksgiving.’ 1 
Tim, iv. 4. 

If then God has given us ‘ all things richly to 
enjoy’-—and if every creature of God is so good 
that nothing is_to be refused, if it be received 
with thansgife, why should there be so much 
exertion to persuade men to renounce alcoholic 
liquors, and sign a pledge of total abstinence ? 
Why should the Christian deny himself in re- 
spect to the use of any thifg which has long 
afforded him daily pleasure, and to which he 
has become habitually and strongly attached ? 
If he is careful not to pass the bounds of tem- 
perance, what more can be reasonably desired 
of him, and what more can conscience reasona- 
bly demand ? 

We have now in view what many may deem 
fair and strong reasoning from scriptural prom- 
ises, against the exertiong of ‘Temperance So- 
cieties. But reason and common sense must 
prescribe some bounds to the meaning of scrip- 
ture language. Every creature of God may be 
good for something—and good for the purpos- 
es which God had in view in making it—and 
yet not good for man to eat or to drink. Poison- 
ous liquors may in some cases be good as med- 
icine; but it does not hence follow that it 
would be good to feed children with bread and 
whisky instead of breadeand milk ;—nor that it 
is good for adult persons to drink rum or bran- 
dy as a substitute for water, or as a daily bev- 
erage 

Though ‘ nothing is to be refused’ that our 
necessities require, or which would be useful 
to us; yet we are not required to eat or to 
drink every thing that God has created—nor 
any more of any thing than would be for our 
benefit. Some things we may refuse to eat or 
to drink, believing that they were made for 
other purposes. Sometimes we may refuse to 
eat or to drink when requested to do so, be- 
cause we have at the time no occasion to eat 
or to drink, or because the state of eur health 
requires abstinence. Some things we may re- 
fuse, because we have found by experience 
that they do not agree with our constitution. 

Similar remarks might be made on the 
clause—* God who giveth us richly all things 
to enjoy.’ Many things may be enjoyed by us 
which we neither eat nor drink. We may en- 
joy them as given for other purposes, or as use- 
ful to other beings. The benevolent man can- 
not enjoy grass as food for himself; yet he may 
have real pleasure in seeing it eaten by hun- 
gry horses, oxen or sheep. We may enjoy 
any thing which we see aosefully appropriated 
as a means of life, health, or happiness,—and 
whatever is appropriated to a good use, for our 
benefit or the benefit of other animated beings. 

There may be other reasons for declining to 
eat such things as are set before us,—and even 
such things as we have. Paul believed it to 
be lawful for him to eat meat, or things which 
had been sacrificed to idols, when he could do 
so without causing offence to others, or caus- 
ing others to sin, Yet he deemed it inexpedi- 
ent and wrong for him by his use of such things 
to grieve his brethren or cause them to offend 
God. Hence he said, ‘ Wherefore, if meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my broth- 
er to offend.’ 

A pious Christian may verily believe that a 
little brandy, gin, or wine, every day would be 
really for his benefit; yet, for the good of oth- 





























ers, he,might sign the temperance pledge. He 

may know that some of his brethren would re- | 
gard his conduct as unchristian, and be really | 
grieved by it; or he may be aware that some 

who are already fat advanced in the road to | 
ruin are pleading his example to justify the | 
practice of continuing to drink ardent spirits. | 
fle may also have serious reasons for fearing 

that some of his own children will be misled | 
and ruined, should he continue in the daily | 
habit of what he calls moderate drinking. | 
Such circumstances might surely induce a con- 
scientious man to sign the temperance pledge, 
even if he had confidence in his owr firmness, 
so far as not to fear that he should pass the 
bounds of temperance. 

There may, however be conscientious men 
that are truly moderate drinkers, who may on 
their own account, or for their own safety, adopt 
the Temperaace pledge and join a temperance 
society. Though they may beable to say that 
they have never drank to intoxication, and may 
have a hope that they never. should, even if 
they were to continue their present course; 
yet they may be conscious that their appetite 
for strong drink does really grow stronger and 
stronger, and that it has begun the ery ‘give 
more frequently or give more abundantly.’ At 
this he may well be alarmed. He may also 
know of a number of his friends in whose firm- 
ness, he once had great confidence, who have 
since passed the bounds of temperance, and are 
now ruined as to property, as to health, and as 
to character. In view of such facts the pru- 
dent man, foreseeing the evil, would hide him. 
self, by taking up the cross, adopting the pledge 
of abstinence, and oniting himself to a Tem- 
perance Society, As an inducement so to do 
he might call to mind the words of Christ— 
‘If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off—if 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out &c.’ 
This language he might justly regard as figura- 
tive, yet as calling upon him to renownee: for- 
ever what had become to him as’ dear as a 

right hand or a right eye, if he sees himself 
exposed by.it to offend God, to fall from his 
steadfastness, or to forsake the path of peace, 
Virtue and safety. 
The cases are numerous in which moderate 
—anen might justly regard themselves as call- 
on to adopt the Temperance pledge? J 











have indeed admitted that some good people 





may really think there would be little danger 
in their pursuing their course of temperate and 
habitual drinking of intoxicating liquors ; but I 
believe the number of this class of persons 
would be very small, if they would duly consid- 
er that habitual drinking certainly increases the 
appetite for strong drink ; and what vast num- 
bers have been in this way ruined, who had as 
much confidence in their own firmness as they 
now possess, In regard to temperate drinkers, 
who still have strong confidence in their own 
firmness or sufficiency, how pertinently may 
we apply the language of Paul—‘ Let him who 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall >— 
and due heed in such a case might imply sign- 
ing the pledge of total abstinence. 








Bossuet, before he sat down to compose a 
sermon, read a chapter in the prophet Isaiah, 
and another in Rodriguez’s Tract on Christian 
Perfection. The former fired his genius—the 
latter filled his heart. . 


IRELAND. 
CATHOLIC EMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Dr Humphrey, prosident of Amherst college, 
Mass., is publishing the results of his observa- 
tions during a late tour to Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the New York Observer, in @ series 
of numbers. They have reached No. 51. He 
concludes his remarks on Ireland as follows :— 

Before leaving Ireland, I wish with all be- 
coming diffidence, to offer a few remarks upon 
the subject of her swarming and increasing em- 
igrations to the United States. I once thought, 
like most others with whom I conversed, that 
we were in imminent danger of being overrun 
with Popery from that ‘northern hive ;’ and til] 
I visited Ireland, and witnessed its deplorable 
moral condition, and investigated the causes of 
its poverty and spiritual servitude, which make 
its renovation all but hopeless, it gave me pain 
and alarm to hear of the thousands of poor Irish 
that were annually Janded upon our shores. But 
I confess that my views and feelings in regard 
to this subject are materially changed, I am 
now, upon the whole, glad to see them arrive ; 
and ain quite willing that this tide of emigra- 
tion should continue to flow in upon us for 
many years tocome. I& I am wrong, howev- 
er, it need not excite the least alarm; for in 
the first place, it is the opinion of but one hum- 
ble individual that I express; and in the next 
place, | am very sure, that expressing it will 
not bring over one additional Catholic or pauper 
to this country. 

I rejoice in this great emigration of the Irish 
people, on two grounds: 

Ist. Because it saves multitudes of them 
from absolute starvation. In the existing state | 
of things, they cannot subsist in Ireland. The 
surplus population must go somewhere or die. 
Thousands are swept off every few years by 
famine as it is; and the ravages of this terrible 
destroyer would be much more frightful than 
they are were the tide of emigration checked. 
Why should not a large part of it at least flow 
to the United States? We have land enough 
for the whole population of Europe ; and it on- 
ly needs cultivation, to sustain twice as many 
hundred millions as there are in that whole 
quarter of the world. Suppose, then, our cus- 
tom-house returns were to show us an annual 
influx from Ireland, of 50,000; we can find 
work enough for them to do, and wholesome 
food enough for them to eat, in America. What 
if some thousands of them are paupers? This 
may occasion a little inconvenience and expense. 
for a time but we can soon teach them how to 
earn their own living ; and in this way, what an 
amount of human soffering would be prevented 
and relieved, We have just heard by the last 
arrivals, how the wretched inhabitants of Cape 
Clear, and of the adjacent coast of Ireland, are 
now burning up half their cabins, because they 
have no other fuel to cook their scanty morsels. 
Who would not rejoice, if every ship that pass- 
es were to bring off a carge to this country, 
rather than leave them there to perish? But 
thousands and thousands of the poor Irish are 
reduced to a8 great extremities every year, es- 
pecially about Sligo, on the West, which may 
almost be called one undisputed domain of fam- 
ine, And why should we not equally rejoice 
to have them snatched from the jaws of the in- 
satiable devourer ? 

Shall I be told that the pouring in of so many 
foreigners must needs endanger our liberties ? 
Why should it? What have they to do with 
our elections? If we naturalize them before 
they become assimilated to eur institutions, it is 
our own fault. They cannot force us to open 
the polls for their ballots, and they have no 
right to expect it. Let them come and plant 
themselves down under our free government, 
and enjoy its protection and work as we do, 
and eat the good of the land, and they ought to 
be satisfied, 

2Qdly, I would welcome the Irish Catholics to 
the United States, that they may here be con- 
verted to the Protestant faith. 1 have shown 
how improbable it is, that they will be convert- 
ed for a very long time in their own country. 
We cannot many of us go to Ireland as mis- 
sionaries ; andif we could, we should have to 
encounter a thousand obstacles. By opening 
this great ehannel of emigration, Providence 
brings them by tens Df thousands within our 
reach, and under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces to excite their gratitude, and give us an in- 
fluence over them. No doubt many of them 
are extremely prejudiced against our religion, 
when they arrive, and we are to expect that 
their priests, who follow them over, will doevery 
thing they can to hold them in slavish subjec- 
tion to Rome. In a few of the largetowns, it 
may be difficult te approach them, till the first 
generation has passed off the stage. But as 
they come into the country, the greater part of 
them will soon be scattered, a few in a place, 
over our immense territory, and in immediate 
contact with a Protestant population, and Prot; 
estant institutions. Now, if we are not shame-| 
fully and wickedly remiss iu using our Christ 


ian influence, who can doubt, that by the bless- » 





lived to adult age in Ireland, will be * turned 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God,’ But however it may be with 
the first generation, it will be impossible for the 
priests to hold their children in the same bon- 
dage here as they could in a Catholic country. 
The yourg will feel a thousand influences, 
which will imperceptibly mould them into Prot- 
estant habits and opinions. Much will be done, 
even without our care or pains; and if we do 
our duty, no change, it appears to me, is too 
great for us to expect. 

Let me not be understood to say, that I think 
we are in no danger from the great and in- 
creasing influx of Popish emigrants. This is 
not my meaning. If we naturalize them the 
moment they touch our shores—if we do little 
or nothing to win them over to the true Gos- 
pel—and, especially, if we regard them a@ be- 
yond the reach of our Christian sympathies and 
efforts, aud count ourselves happy, if by acting 
on the defensive we can save our own children 
from their nunneries and confessionals,—-why, 
then we may well t‘emble for our liberties and 
our religion. But if such should be the direfu) 
issues of Romanism in the United States, I am 
sure the zuilt and shame will lie at our own 





door. [I am more and more convinced that 
God is sending the thousands of Catholics here 
to be converted ; and that it is our duty to en 
ter upon the work with faith and love, and to 
persevere in it till it isaccomplished. Though 
others may not sympathize with me in some ef 
the feelings which I have expressed, | see not 
how they can help arriving at the same gener- 
al conclusion. ‘The Catholics are already here 
in great numbers: and nolens, volens, they wil 
continue to come, and, of course, our duty is 
plain, and our only safety lies in humbly and 
faithfully using the means with which God his 
entrusted us for their conversion. 





THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE. 

The earliest book, properly so called, is now 
generally believed to be the Latin Bible, com- 
monly called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having 
been found about the middle of the laat centu- 
ry, in Cardinal Mazarin’s Library at Paris, It 
is remarkable that its existence was unknown 
before; for it can hardly be called a book of 
very great scarcity, nearly twenty copies being 
in different libraries, half of them in those o7 
private persons in England. No date appears 
in this Bible, and some have referred its publi- 
cation to 1452, or even to 1450, which few 
perhaps would at present maintain; while oth- 
ers have thought the year 1455, rather more 
probable. Ina copy belonging to the Royal 
Library at Paris, an entry is made, importing 
that it was completed in binding and iltumina- 
ting at Mentz, on the feast of the Assumption, 
August 15, 1456. But Trithemius, in the pas- 
sage above quoted, seems to intimate, that no 
book had been printed in 1452; and consider- 
ing the lapse of time that would naturally be 
employed in such an undertaking, during the 
infancy of the art, and that we have no other 
printed book of the least importance to fill up 
the interval till 1457, and also that the binding 
and illuminating the above-mentioned copy, is 
likely to have followed the publication at no 
great length of time, we may not err in plac- 
ing its appearance in the year 1455, which will 
secure its hitherto unimpeached priority in the 
records of bibliography. It is a very striking 
circumstance, that the high-minded inventors of 
this great Art tried at the very outset so bold a 
flight as the printing an entire Bible, and exe- 
cuted it with astonishing success, It was Mi- 
nerva leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armor, ready at the moment df her 
nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies. 
The Mazarin Bible is printed, some copies on 
vellum, some on paper of choice quality, with 
strong, black, and tolerably handsome charac- 
ters, but with some want of uniformity, which 
has led, perhaps unreasonably, to a doubt 
whether they were cast in a matrix. We may 
see in imagination this venerable and splendid 
volume leading up the crowded myriads of its 
followers, and imploring, as it were, a blessing 
on the new art, by dedicating its first fruits to 
the service of Heaven.— Hallam’s Introduction. 





GOD IN THE WHIRLWIND. 


On the night of the 7th of April, a most ter- 
rific storm occurred near Jamestown, Guilford 
county, N. Carolina. The track of the wind 
was not more than two hundred yards wide, but 
extended several miles north and south. It 
was very destructive to fences and chimnies, 
but the most disastrous effects were experien- 
eed in the overthrow of houses. The follow- 
ing extract of a letter gives an astonishing evi- 
dence of Providential interference in the pre- 
servation of a family of children: 

It is supposed to have been a kind of whurl- 
wind, but unlike the wind the Prophet “Elijah 
speaks of, God was in this storm. Not a life 
or limb was injured. Burke’s house was Jevel- 
led to the earth. Mrs B. was holding the win- 
dow, and felt the house going; she let go the 
window shutter, and leaped through on the 
outside, and thus her life was saved—all the 
children Within, the youngest in the cradle, and 
the whole house in a mass of ruins. She com- 
menced, with the aid of the neighbors, to search 
for her unweaned child ; it could not be found. 
After some length of time, she heard a faint 
smothered ery, and rushing towards it, found in 
the middle of the street her babe, with the 
cradle turned bottom upward over it, which had 
completely saved it from the falling mass of 
timbers, brick and stone, I called next morn- 
ing to see this little Moses, and I felt as Moses 
did before the burning bush—I felt as if I 
ought to slip offmy shoes, for I was standing on 
holy ground—God was in this storm. 


————— 





“Tne Boasrer.—There is a kind of wren 
named after Saint Martin, with very long and 
slender legs. This bird, sitting one day in a 
tree, in the fullness of his pride, suddenly ex- 
claimed: “It matters not to me though the 
heavens fall : for, with the aid of my ‘strong 








ing of God, multitudes even of those who have. 


logs, [shall be able to support them.’ Pres- 














ently a leaf fell upon the foolish boaster, who|to so many sufferers, and yet prosecute his 


immediately flew away in great terror, exclaim- 
ing, ‘O, Saint Martin, Saint Martin, help your 
poor bird ’—Old Fables. 


ee 


[From the Conecticut Observer. ] 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 

Estract of a Letter from a young gentleman dated 
in China, in December last, and lately received by 
his friends in this vicinity, 

‘ You are doubtless aware that ships cannot 
go up to the city of Canton; but are obl iged 
to lie some miles below. That place is Wham- 
poa—and it is there that we are now anchored, 
On the right is the pleasant town of Whampoa, 
which is inaccessible to foreigners, On the 
left are Dean’s and French’s islands, which are 
only used as burying places for forcigners—— 


studiés, 

In company with Mr, H. this afternoon, I 
penetrated the suburbs, and reached the wall 
of the city. All Canton is one immense block, 
with rat holes cut through it. The streets are 
all Janes—and some great men whom I know 
would be restrained from penetrating the city 
by something else than Jaws of the mandarins. 

(Extract from Mr Frothingham’s Sermon. ] 
THE DUTIES OF HARD TIMES. 

Let us listen, then, to the voice of these 
times, as they are sweeping aloft over our lives 
and their fortunes, What. it would say has 
been already indistinctly implied. But let us 
take up a few particular points of its speech, 
Let us make them clear, though our limits will 
not allow us to give them any fulness, 





and which e:e VOTY interewting 
rambie, The scenery al! around is delightful— | 
and, altogether, this is the most interesting | 
spot that we have yet anchored in, We have 
no lack of neighbors ; as the riveris filled, for | 
three miles bclow us, with ships of all nations: 
and to make our situation still more agreeable, 
more so to me, at least, we have preaching ev- 
ery Sabbath forenoon, from Mr. Stephens, on 
board some one of the many vessels. The | 
river between here and the city is lined with | 
pagodas of great height and uncertain age, | 
which covered with moss and partly decayed, ' 
frown upon us with venerable dignity. Near | 
the city on the river side is a la-ge fort called 

* Dutch folly,’ which is said to have been built | 
by the Dutch under pretence of making a ‘hos- 
pital: and into which they conveyed guus in 
hogsheads,—telling the China-men that they 
were barrels of medicine.—The China-men | 
were deceived, till one day one of their barrels 
burst, and out rolled the gun.—T hey were then 
all aghast, ana exclaiming ‘ Sick man no eat 
gun,’ put a sudden stop to the benevolent op- 
erations of the Dutch. As we approach within 
a mile of the city, the boats, before very nu-| 
merous, become a great obstacle to our pro- 
gress. The China-men, you know live in boats, 
—and you can easily conceive what a swarm 
there must be, when I tell you that the number 
stationary at Canton is estimated at fifty thou- 
sand, while those that ply between the city and 
Whampoa, are reckoned eighteen thousand 
more. [have often amused myself with think- 
ing how long it woula take a New-England 
farmer’s wife to go crazy, if she were obliged 
to stow herself and husband, with eight or ten 
children, besides all her pots and kettles and 
endless trumpery, in a boat twenty feet long 
and eight wide, and there do all her cookery, 
washing &c.; and yet the China-women keep 
their boats as neat as pinks; and so far from 
being lumbered up, they even seem to have 
room to spare. 

In the City, the Hongs are the most interest- 
ing places of notice. They are majestic build- 
ings of brick, painted white, and having de- 
lightful avenues leading through them. Here, 
foreign merchants, super-cargoes, sea-captains 
and others have rooms and board. There are 
alse some shops in them, kept in English 
style. They face the river, and have large 
commons, in front, extending to the river. 
Those before the French aad Dutch are en- 
closed—but that before the American is open, 
and is a place of great resort for foreigners of 
all nations—from the high merchant to Jack 
tar—as well as for China-men, from the proud 
mandarin, to the orange pedlar. The streets 
adjacent to the Hongs are the largest and neat- 
est in the city, and yet are so narrow that two 
of our wagons could not passeach other. The 
shops in these streets are the most elegant ones 
that I ever saw, and as neat as it would be 
possible to conceive them.—The back streets | 
are narrow, and some of them very dirty. The 
narrowness of the streets is less inconvenient, 
as they have no horses to run over you-their 
places being supplied by men, who bear upon 
their shoulders sedans, in which the rich and 
great ride at their ease, These humun beasts 
make a great fuss as they go, and will jostle 
one rather roughly, if he does not jump aside. 

The deity which the China-men worship is 
called Joss ; and they have an image of him 
in all their shops and boats—generally with a 
few splinters of Sandal Wood burning before 
them, ‘The China-men wear a loose blue jack- 
et, coming down to their middle, and full trow- 
sers ; and both sexes dress very much alike. 
The men have their heads shaved, except a 
round spot upon the crown, from which proceeds 
a tail, which is braided and hangs down as low 
as the knees. Their conversation is the most 
grating jargon that I ever heard, and is carried 
on in so loud a strain, as almost to make crazy 
a man of delicate nerves, 

Since writing the above, I have been up to 
town and have spent three or four days there. 
I have seen Messrs. Parker and Bridgeman— 
Mr. Stevens is just gone to Singapore to spend 
the winter. Mr. P. shewed me many curiosi- 
ties while at his room. At 12 o'clock he took 
me with him to his hospital, where he had at 
least two hundred patien’s waiting for his bless- 
ing. ‘They huddled around him and seemed to 
look up to him as their father, or some good 
angel. He had a great many cases of opthal- 
mic diseases. We visited many different rooms, 
In one, by herself, lay a woman—the most mis- 
erable looking object that I eyer beheld, Her 
face was all one sore—noihtng was left of her 
nose, but a round cavity—nor of her eyes, but 
two running ulcers. Yet, she lay upon an el- 
egant couch, and had a dozen servants to wait 
upon her—and two girls, the most beautiful I 
have ever yet seen in China, were sitting to- 
gether in a corner of the room, dressed. su- 
perbly. The patient was the wife of a gover- 
nor of one of the Upper Provinces of China ; 
who bearing of the good Mr, Parker’s benevo- 
lence and skill, had sent down his wretched 
partner for a blessing. The two girls were, I 
suppose, her daughters. Mr..P, has almost 
unbounded influence among the China-men— 
(at least among those who personally or through 
their friends feel obliged to him)—and what 
good such a man js able to do! It. astonishes 


me to think how he can possibly, alone, attend 
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having too high a conceit of uncertain treas- 
ures; making them the chief object of heated 
pursuit ; coveting them as the principal good ; 
and looking to sheltering ourselves behind them 
as the strongest security. ‘Say not to the fine 
gold, Thou art my confidence.’ Vain trust! 
See how wealth changes hands, and accumu- 
lates but to disappear. Evil chances waste it, 
Other thieves than those who are called such 
break through and will have their part. The 
moth is in its wardrobes, The rust is upon its 
splendor. Calamities, that could not be fore- 
seen, and cannot with certainty be traced, may 
make its boasted defences totter. Its shipis on 
a fickle element. Its cargoes are brought to a 
doubtful mart. What it holds may depreciate, 
as well as what it must risk be host. Its ware- 
house is watched by seeret foes, who may work 
it a harm, sometimes in the shape as of a worm 
in the timbers, and sometimes as of a bursting 
flame through the roof, Let your treasure ra- 
ther be there, where your whole heart, without 
a reproach, can ‘be also.” In the chambers of 
a mind, both furnished and fortified, In the 
resources of pleasant remembranees and upright 
intents. Inthe theaven’ of a peaceful con- 
science and an imperishable hope. 

If. The voice utters itself again. Be mo- 
derate in your desires. Be circumspect in your 
walk. Aspire not beyond your measure, 
Strive not beyond your strength. ‘Seek not 
great things for thyself ;’ but be patient, be 
persevering, and be content. Let your indus- 
try work within its own lines, and be satisfied 
with regular and steady advances, however 
slow. Run not beeause you see others run- 
ning. Pursue quietly the labors of yoar proper 
sphere, without impatience or envy or rash em- 
ulation. Let not the troubles and the wrecks 
around you be an indifferent, or an uninterest- 
ing spectacle, but, while they make you com- 


passionate, teach you to take heed. Keep 
within your means. Use not what ie annther’s 


as if it were your own; and press rot covetous- 
ly upon another’s shrinking finances in order to 
make them your own. Avoid the pretensions 
of appearing what you are not, and be not anx- 
ious to enlarge your real cordition too fast, 
Remember that the growth which is gradual is 
the likeliest to endure. Be not misled by daz- 
zling prospects ; or by the stratagems and ea- 
ger scheming, that would substitute themselves 
for sober and well-understood employments. 
Beware, lest avarice on the one hand, or extra- 
vagance on the other, should seduce you to 
throw at hazard what you can make to be 
enough, through the hope of making it sudden- 
ly or greatly more. 

Ill. Again speaks the voice of the times, 
and tells us—what we might not have expected 
to hear—that we should be thankful. And do 
you ask with some surprise, why you should be 
thankful in a season of affliction and alarm? 
Among the several good reasons that might be 
given in reply, I will name but one. It is, be- 
cause you can call such a season of impediments 
and reverses, as is row upon us, by such severe 
epithets as you have just used, 
to represent as less than they are the sufferings 
of the mercantile community, which are now 
the theme of all tongues ;—sufferings, with 
which I would deeply sympathize, although set 


aloof from a familiar acquaintance with them, | 


and incapable of forming concerning them any 
very accurate judgment. But in the midst of 
them all what a crowd there is of blessings, 
privileges, distinctions! No people on earth 
so exempt from every manner of imposed bur- 
thens as we. At peace with the whole world, 
bound together among ourselves in general 
amity,—there is ‘none to molest, or make us 
afraid.’ There is an abundance of resources, 
Intelligence, skill, activity, reign among us. 
They have the widest scope, and the utmost 
possible freedom, for their exercise, On every 
side are the signs of cultivated life, and the 
materials—all the materials—of public pres- 
perity. Think what the word ‘distress’ meant, 
when David numbered his warriors and coun- 
sellors at Hebron. Or if you are unwilling to 
go back so far for a comparison, look at what 
one of the fairest portions of Europe is at this 
moment,—and has been for many. a dreary 
month, many a bloody year, There would be 
small mention in poor Spain of the derange- 
ments of trade, where the exchange is of blows 
and hate; where the fields are ploughed with 
the wheels of baggage-waggons, and cannon 
shot ; and the sickle is often the sword, On 
the very last Christmas day, while we were 
celebrating the birth of ‘the prince of peace,’ 
with rejoicing on all sides of us, the battle had 
been raging round the walls of one of its large 
towns, and none of the miseries of civil war 
were left unendured, none of its atrocities un- 
perpetrated, And not three weeks since, when 
on what we called our Fast we took our ‘ plea- 
sore,’ I doubt not we shall learn, when tidings 
reach us from those distracted shores, that ma- 
ny did there fast indeed, from the scarcity of 
life’s supplies, and the anguish of breaking 
hearts, Let no one, when he thinks of such 
things, exaggerate our present trials, or deny 


that we have innumerable causes to be grateful. 


Who were ever called upon to give thanks, if 
the people of these united Commonwealths have 
a right to be silent? 

1v The voice of the times sddresses us 
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I have no wish | 
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with one exhortation more. Hope, Droop not. 
| Give not up every thing for lost or irreparably 
ag green because achastising change is going 
on among you; in the course of which many 
will be hurt for their misdeeds; and many. 
who ar@ innocent will be hurt to prevent 
others from misdoing ; and“seme, who are 
as distinguished for their worth as they had 
been for their prosperity, will be caught away 
in the whirl of the general ‘disaster, as if to 
teach anew the uncertainty of fortune, Be not 
forward to play the ‘alarmist, Increase not a 
general panic by unreal terrors. Extend not 
wider that want of confidence, which is one of 
the worst features of the day, ‘Take counsel 
from the past, that you may take courage for 
the future, That is among the things that our 
‘Israel ought to do.” The ebbing tide will re- 
turn to its flow again. ‘The sky will show its 
Hee and Fold after the cloods are scattered. 


i- ou HOpe im cuc reswrauve 
Var of a quick-sighted, quick-handed peo- 
; ple. Hope in that great law of alternations, 
which will never be repealed, but, in all the do- 
‘mains of haman sight ‘and experience, streaks 
Ithe darkness ‘at Jast with its beaming appoint- 
ments. [t is eo with the night of the twenty- 
four hours, with the wintry night of the year, 
with the night of adverse accidents, and all the 


























gloomy nights of the mind. Ffope, above all, 
‘in the righteous administration of heaven. It 
forsakes not honest and earnest endeavors. It 


will establish the right, and recompense to the 
deserving. And, when the times of adversity 
and the times of success shal! roll away toge- 
ther, with the vanishing scenes of all time, it 
will provide mansions of endless glory for those, 
whom no temptations here could seduce and no 
threats terrify. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


The uses of Biography in forming the moral- 
ity of the young, and the suitableness of using 
adapted biography in schools were urged at 
some length in a recent number of the Regis- 
iter. The true, moral eharacter of history 
| should also be taught in schools. We resort 
| greatly to,fiction in order to teach morality, 
| but it ig more authoritative an@ ‘convincing to 
| deduce the principles of virtue from fact than 
| Gom fiction. Fiction is only useful as it is 

true—as it embodies and illustrates true princi- 
| ples 5 and it 1s useful when it only diverts the 
/mind without corrupting it, Neither men nor 
‘children ought to be tasked always. The mind 
| may be recreated by light reading to a certain 
| extant, and ought to be indulged in it, but the 
understanding to become truly enlightened n ust 
be subjected to a severer process, Adam Clarke 
| gave his children Fairy Tales to read because 


ihe found they interested them, and furnished 
ithe imagination with something peter tnan 


| emptiness and ignorance ; Dr C, assumed that 
they impressed upon the susceptible imagina- 
ition ideas purely spiritual, and under the form 
| of amusement taught them that the visible and 
| the tangible are not the only modes of exist- 
‘ence, It was a great point gained towards the 
‘reception of true faith to make them believe 
that themselves, and beings like themselves 
with their outward affairs, are but a small part 
of the intelligent creation, and to prepossess 
them with the conception that there is an ideal 
‘as well asa real world. We do not mean to 
‘discuss the good man’s theory now, He wag 
,right to educate the imagination as well as the 
‘intellect of his children. Little children are 
| peculiarly susceptible of this kind of instruc- 
‘tion, It is well for all children to have the 
whole nature cultivated. The exact measure 
‘of that tuition which tasks and furnishes the 
mind, as well as that which informs by amusing 
‘it merely, is somewhat difficult to determine. 
: Whatever forms the habit of jost thinking— 
| whatever demonstrates truth and inculcates the 
Hove of it, and urges the earnest and persever- 


a 


'ing search for it through the disclosures of sci- 
'ence and the records of time, affords the true 
aliment of human improvement, virtue, and dig- 
i nity. 
Or al! science that of Morality is the most 
important to be well understood. The highest 
}morality is that exalted charity described by 
St. Paul, without which the clearing up of alk 
‘mysteries, the accumulation: of all knowledge, 
lor the reception of all faith is nothing, and 
which only can endure when tongues shall 
cease and knowledge vanish away. ‘The surest 
way to produce this charity this sound wisdom 
‘informed by brotherly love, is to give the young 
‘true notions of their own species and of them- 
 elipalesiacach only of themselves, as- they feel 
themselves to be in the inner man, but as mem- 
‘bers of society. The seriptures inculcate what 
we ought to be individually, in the depths of 
the soul—in sentiment, in purity, piety, and 
| rectitude ; but they do not suppose that man is 
' only a cogitative and a meditative being—they 
‘assume that besides his own individuality, and 
| his relations to God, and all the inward fanc- 
tions of his intelligence, that he has an external 
life of relations, affections, and duties—that it 
is blessed to give, to do good, and communi- 
cate—that no man liveth to himself, or dieth to 
himself—for himself only. This going beyond 
self ig equally necessary in the right culture of 
the heart, and of the understanding. When 
we know what is in man, we kaow what is for 





| man—when we know what he can do, we know 


what he ought to do; and when we learn what 
his faculties are, we learn also that they should 
not rest in him unused. Broad views of human 
nature inspire exalted charity. Charity teach- 
eth just judgment, and generous services to our 
fellow-men, and all patience, worthy forbear. 
ance, and virtuous self-denial in our conduet 
towards them. kt is desirable to learn some 
true method of attaining to this charity —some 
course of mental discipline that shall enlarge 
our knowledge of bumman nature, and our love 
to men. 
We may travel about the world to gain wis- 
dom, and we shall bethe wiser for our travel ; 
we may discourse with the good and imbibe 
goodness from their lips, but in defeet of such 
opportunities we need not remain in error and 
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ignorance, Thanks to the recorded wisdom of 
the wise-—thanks to the press—thanks to pop- 
ular provisions, we need not travel from our n@- 
tive town and our homes, nor depend upon tho 
living voice of philosophy to learn the best 
things that observation far and wide, or the 
& counsels of the venerable might teach. By the 
* aid of books we can supply all our need of this 
“nature ; we can bring before us all regions of 


and assemble in our accumula- 
tions down to this day all nations, and kindreds, 
and tongues; and from this grand retrospect 
we can enlightcn our own minds and our child- 
ren’s, It need not be said of us, in this our 
day, that 


‘ Knowledge to our eyes its ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did nt’er unroll.’ 


It is alinost an unpardonable sin to be igno- 
rant, when so much is projected and done to 
remove our ignorance ; and if we do not im- 
prove our multiplied means of improvement, it 
must be because we have not been disciplined 
to love and enjoy our privileges. And we 
should love and enjoy the privilege of self-cul- 
ture, if we were introduced to it rationally—if 
our curiosity were led forth naturally to excur- 
siveness—if eur childish thoughts were raised 
above the lower gratifications of self-love—if 
in youth the history of man made a part of our: 
education, under genuine moral representations 
of national manners and individual character ; 
and while we were taught to know men we 
were taught to love them. 

[f we have only the a 


ae~ry wee aprures, 


mt. Oe eran toa 


the first days of recorded time, and the history 
will make us acquainted with the primitive peo- 
ple of God; with oriental power and magnifi- 
cence; with something of the learning of 
Egypt, the philosophy of Greece, and the poli- 
cy of Rome, besides giving us the origin of that 
Christianity which is the great regenerator of 
nations. Still these, chiefly, are but just irrad- 
iated in the sacred volume. Should profane 
history lend no light to Scripture history; should 
criticism explain no arts, nor customs therein 
mentioned, nor the poetic diction of the chron-, 
icles of our belief; could to-day trace nothing | 
from antiquity-—were there no continuity of 
events from the past to the present, the whole 
demonstration of moral cause and consequence, 
and the entireness of progressive society would 
not exist in human knowledge. Direct educa- 
tion rarely inculcates all this, though sometimes 
industry and moral reasoning make out these 





deductions, Ina great majority of al! classes 
of people, the neglect of moral reasoning cre- | 
ates entire apathy in these matters. The great- | 
er part of mankind live in the little world of } 
their own experience—of their possessions, 
their present relations, or theirambitions, The 
wife a man hes married, the field he has bought, 
the oxen he would prove, the enterprise he 
would undertake, too often possess him merely. 
Such a man borrows nothing from the past or | 
the distant. What he has seen, felt, enjoyed, 
and desired, forms his whole interest in the 
universe he makes a part of. What he has 
heard ia little regarded, Of such men it must 
be admitted, that in all beyond the sphere of 
their own intellectual habits, having ears they 
hear not—their hearts are waxed gross——they 
are dull of hearing. Then errors in the brain, 
consequent to ignorance, breed faults in the 
life, and ignorance and selfishness come at 
length to petrify the feelings, and darken the 


intellect to the end of their days. 
Onc of the modes of preventing such a per- 


version of the young, is to turn the thoughts 
from the immediate present ; to take the Scrip- 
tures for a foundation of the true history of 
their race, and to inform them of some striking 
facts in regard to all the natiens in any way 
connected with ahe Hebrews. When Joseph 
was in Egypt, “Pharaoh took his ring from off 
his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and ar- 
rayed him io.vestures of fine linen, and put a 
gold chain about his neck; and made him ride 
in the second.chariot which he had,’ The ring, 
the linen garments, and the chariot show that 
the people of Egypt practised the useful and 
the ornamental arts; and the whole of Joseph’s 
history in Egypt shows that the Egyptians un- | 
dorstood political..government, and the arts 
which ewbellish: the dignity of high stations. 
And then Joseph’s-brothers sold him for a slave, | 
and the Egyptians.bought him. Would mod- } 
ern men do-this? »What this Egypt was, has 
been, and ig, might-briefly be told in a popular’ 
school boek. -*‘Phere were,’ in the time of 
Christ, dwelling at Jerusalem, Parthians, Medes, 
and Elamites’—and_also of ‘ every nation under 
heaven’ — whether titerally or not, the learner 
must be tanght. All these people had a dwell- } 
ing in the ancient wotld, and there are histori- } 
cal notices of them: which form the character | 
of the first converts to Christianity, and give 
effect to the narrative of their conversion. Paul 
was a Jew, and a citizen of Rome § and his op. 
pressor had bought his freedom ‘ with a great 
sum.’ What can the young make of this with- 
out historical imprevement? ‘The great Baby- 
Jon—India unto Ethiopia-—the renowned Athens 
—all belong to the Bible, and to the human 
family ; aud.the influences of their arts, and 
philosophy, and morality, in their aggregation, 
belong to us; and the ol:l world belongs to the 
new ; and the whole world to the human Intel- 
ligence ;—and «the traditions of every savage 
and every civilized jand go to show what pa- 
ganism is, and what Christianity is—and what 
gratitude Christian mam owes to his Maker, 
and what love he owes to his brother. Now 
this knowledge should be given to children that 
they may understand ‘the Scriptures, and that 
they may discern hew-the whole human race is 
advancing under the discipline of Providence ; 
and how much every man ‘und woman of the 
present day may excel men und women who 
have lived in comparative darkness; and how 


evety child may avoid the false notions, and 
eschew the barbareus actions of less enlighten- 


ed times. The Sequel to Popular Lessons, 
which belongs to a series of books advertised 
in this paper, is an example of a popular school 
book which connects profane to sacred history, 
and ancient go modern times; and the Jessons 
on history contained in this book, also point out 
the applications of ancient example to the con- 
duct of one living in the light of the gospel. 
Another of this series of books, Grectan 
‘History, contains a preface illustrative of the 
‘prineiples which ought to be inculeated in @ 
popular book of elements. With this pref- 
ace tt a¥a8 our intention to have concladed 
this: Article, because the work to which it 
belongs is constructed according to the prin 
ciples éndivated above—but we have already’ 
quite exhausted -the space allowed, and there 
fore-can do no- mare than commend it tothe 
special notice: of al! ‘who are interested. in 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. ~ 
MISSION OF MOSES. — 
[Translated from Schiller.) 
( Continued. ) 

But these sentiments, which it was necessary 
for Moses to excite, could be based only upon ® 
feeling (real or pretended) of their own power: 
and where should the slaves of Egypt derive 
this feeling? Supposing even that he could 
succeed in exciting it in a moment by his elv- 
quence—would not this artificial enthusaisin 
desert them at the first approach of danger ? 
Would they not return as cowardlike as ever, 
to their servile spirit ? 

Here the Hebrew finds aid in his policy, and 
in his character as an Egyptian priest. He 
now calls to mind from the mysteries and the 
school at Heliopolis, the powerful instrument 
by which the small priestly order moulded mil- 
lions of rude men to its purposes, This instrn- 
ment is none other than a trust in divine aid, 
a belief in superhuman power, Thus when he 
finds nothing in the visible world or in the nat- 
tural course of things by which he may impart 
courage to his oppressed nation, when he can- 
not bind his confidence to any thing of earti, 
he fixes it npon heaven. As he surrenders the 
hope of imparting to them a consciousness of 
their own power, he has no other resource, 
than to lead them to a God who possesses this 
power, Should he succeed in infusing into 
them a confidence in this God, he has made 
them strong and courageous: and confidence in 


his mightier arm is the, flame, bv. means, of 
whieh he must succeed in andling all other 


virtues and energies. If he can convince his 
associates as the organ and the minister of this 
God, then they become a ball in his hand; he 
can guide them as he pleases, But now the 
question presents itself—what God shall he 
make known to them and how shall he procure 
their faith in him? Shall he proclaim to them 
the trae God—the Demiurgos or Jao, in whom 
he himself believes, whom he has learned to 
know in the mysteries ? 

How could he trust to an ignorant, servile 
people, as his nation is, even for a remote ap- 
prehension of a truth, which is the portion of 
only the smaller number of the Egyptian sages, 
and which supposes so high a degree of culture 
to admit of its being understood ? How could 


a 
tion of his doctrine. What could the Hebrews | 
have done with @ philosophic deity? On the oth- 
er hand with his national deity he had the means 
of performing wonders among them. Imagine 
yourself for an instant in the condition of the 
Hebrews. Ignorant, as they are, they measure 
the strength of the deities by the prosperity of 
the people which are under their protection. 
Neglected and oppressed by men, they believe 
themselves to be forgotten by all the deities. 
The relation in which they stood to the Egyp- 
tians must, according to their ideas, have set 
their God in opposition to the gods of the 
Egyptians ; he was also one of little splendor | 
compared with these, as they doubted indeed 
whether they really had one. At once it was 
announced to them that they had a protector in 
the heavens and that that protector had awoke 
from his rest that he might gird himself and 
appear, and perform great deeds against their 
enemies. 

This announcement of the Deity is now like 
the call of a champivn to flock to his victorious 
standard. This champion now gives proof of 
his strength, or they know him still as of old 
time, as the giddiness of enthusiasm now in- 
spires even the most timorous, Moses like- 
wise put this to account in his enterprise, 

[Ze be continued.) 


It will be remembered by our readers that 
ovr Unitarian Friends in Plymouth and vicini- 
ty have sent at their own expense a imissionary 


to the West. We copy the following from the 
Ula Colony Memorial. 

It is supposed that the friends of the Wes- 
tern Mission fee) some interest in the success 
of their Missionary, not only after he enters 
the field of his labors—but on his way thither, 
Whatever will assure them of his safety, and 
enable them to form a just estimate of his char- 
acter and spirit, and to judge of his qualifica- 
tions for the work, in which he is engaged, it is 





he deceive himself with the hope that the off- 
scouring of Egypt might understand that which | 
was intelligible only to the smaller portion of | 
the noblest of the land ? 

But supposing that he succeeded in imparting | 
to the Hebrews a knowledge of the true God, 
they could not worship him in their situation, | 
and the knowledge of him might much rather 
have ruined than have advanced his undertak- | 
ing. The true God was no more concerned 
for the Hebrews than for any other people. 
The troe God could not side with them, nor } 
annul the laws of nature for their pleasure. He | 
left them to maintain their own cause with the | 
Egyptians, and made no extraordinary interfer. | 
ence in this struggle: what then shall he do | 
for them ? 

Shall he make known to them a false and | 
fictitious Deity, against whom his own reason | 
revolted and whom the mysteries had made | 
hateful to him? This understanding is too en- 
lightened, his heart is too upright and two no- | 
ble for this. He will not base his philanthropic 
undertaking upon a falsehood. The enthwusi- | 
asm which now inspires him would not lend | 
him its holy fire to advance a fraud, and would | 
soon ceny ttm cotrage and joy and persever- | 
ance for a cause so conteinptibie, and so thor- 
ously opposed by his own inmost convictions. 
He will perfect the benevolent purpose which 
he has in view, of instructing his people ; he } 
will not only make them independent and free, | 
he will also make them prosperous, and enlight- 
enthem, He will lay the foundation of his | 
work for eternity. 

Thus it must not have been based upon} 
fraud bat upon the trath. How did he recon- | 
cile these perplexities? He could not make | 
known to the Hebrews the true God, for they | 
are unable to comprehend him, a fictitious | 
Deity he will not announce to them, because | 
he despises this untoward course. He has no | 
other alternative than to make known the true | 
God in a fictitious manner. 

He now examines the views of religion 
which his own reason affords him and inquires 
what he must add to and take from them in or- 
der to secure for them a proper reception with 
the Hebrews. He lowers himself to their con- 
dition, their spiritual comprehension, and spies 
out the hidden susceptibilities which he may 
make available to his truth, He likewise as- 
scribes to his God those attributes which the 
limited apprehension of the Hebrews and exist- 
ing necessity required. He adapted his Jao to 
the people to whom he announced him, he 
adapted him to the understanding to which he 
announced him, and hence proceeded his Je- 
hovah, 

He finds indeed a belief in divine things 
among his people, but this belief has degener- 
ated into the rudest superstition. He must ex- 
tirpate the superstition, but he must retain the 
belief. He must free it from its present un- 
worthy state and turn it to the trueGod, The 
superstition’ itself gives him the means of ac- 
complishing this, According to the common 
fancy of that time, each nation was under the 
protection of a peculiar national deity, and it 
was flattering to the national pride to exalt this 
deity above the gods of all other nations. But 
this deity by no means denied the existence of 
other deities. They were likewise acknowl- 
edged, only they did not presume to exalt them- 
selves above the national God. On this con- 
ceit Moses grafted histruth. He converted the 
Demiurgos of ‘the mysteries into the national 
deity of the Hebrews, but he went still a step 
farther. ' 

He was not satisfied with merely making | 
this deity the mightiest of all gods, but he| 
made him to be the only God, and resolved all 
others back to nothingness. He described him 
indeed as the peculiar deity of the Hebrews, 
but it was in accommodation to their modes at 
conception ; but he likewise subjected to him all 
other nations and all the powers of nature. 
Thus in the form by which he represented him ] 
to the Hebrews he preserved the two most im- 
portant attributes of the true God—unity and 
omnipotence, and made it the nore effectual in| 
this human garb. 

This silly, childish pride of wishigg te pos- 
sess a peculiar deity, must now be of adyan- 
tage to the truth and procare a reception for 
his doctrine of one God. Granting that it is 

by a new esfor that he removes an old one, yet 
this new error is very much vearer the truth 
than the one which he rejects; and this little 


alloy of error is the only ground upon which'| 


-his troth may prosper, and for all that he gains 
‘by it he js indebted to the expected misapplica- 


| our metropolis. 


j and baggage toa smaller steamboat, 


believed, will be acceptable and {nteresting to 
the friends of this enterprise. ‘The Old Colony 
Memorial is the most convenient medium for 
communicating this information, The follow- 
ing extracts from the correspondence of the 
Rev. Wm. P. Huntington, are, therefore, pub- 
lished for the gratification of those who are 
friendly to the mission. 
No, I. 
On board the Steamboat Erie, April 28, 1837. } 
(Above Newburgh.) 

Rev. and dear Dear Sir, —The motion of the 
boat is such, that I trust you will excuse the 
hand writing, even if you find it difficult to de- 
cipher, * * * Your accommodation stage 
I found to be worthy of its name, as it sent my 
baggage safely from the City Tavern to the rail- 
way depot—without additional charge. I call- 
ed at Mr Briggs’ office, but without finding him ; 
and thence went to the depository of the Book 
and Pamphlet Society, and got an additional 
supply of tracts, &c. Thus furnished, I has- 
tened to secure a seat in one of the railway 
cars, and at one o’clock took my last look of 


To be projected at such a rate through space 
brought up forcibly to mind the query —Where- 
fore--and Whither? The answer to which, | 
recalled vividly to memory the impressive scenes | 
of the P. M. of Wednesday, and filled me with 
new anxiety to do well ‘ the work of an Evan. 
gelist.’ I need something more than your 
sympathy, or my own unaided strength! * How 
beautiful are the environs of Boston,’ [ could 
not help saying to myself ;—and yet, I suppose 
they are more so, in almost any direction, than 
thut in which we were wending our almost rec- 
tilinear way with the speed of the birds. 

We found ourselves, in due time, all on board 
the steamer Rhode Island, a large and commo- 
diovs boat. * * * We touched a moment 
at Newport—a beautiful town, in which I coun- | 
ted 6 or 8 church spires—and we were almost | 
immediately in the Sound, which was quite calm. 
Of course we had a very quiet night, and an 
agreeable passage, and arrived at New York in 
time for the Albany boat.—-[ have seldom known 
a finer morning, or witnessed a more beautiful 
water scene, than I did from within 15 miles 
of New York quite up to the city. ‘The occu- 
pations of the company, last evening, were not 
in the least repugnant either to good morals or 
good breeding. There was no gambling. 
There was no noise to disturb those who chose 
to read. Some walked the decks, and others 
sat round the stove, or on the settees, engaged 
in conversation, There were anti-slavery tracts 
upon the tables, which some took up and turned 
over; and I was especially pleased to see a 
Bible there, as a part of the furniture of the 
cabin. For my own part, I followed the rece- 
ding coast, till the deepening shades of even- 
ing intercepted my view—-and then, not with- 
out a thought of loved ones far away, wished 
‘my native land, good night,’~-feeling that it|- 
was a good cause, in which I had severed inti- 
mate ties ; and that, though the efforts of indi- 
viduals and individuals themselves fail and per- 
ish, the cause in which I am enlisted will stand, 
and ‘the truth as it is in Jesus’ ultimately 
prevail, 

The shores of the Hudson soon became bold- 
er, on advancing northward from the city of 
New York. In the course of a few miles, you 
have passed the northern extremity of the Man. 
hattan Isle——and you enter the passage between 
the Highlands. On the west side, the outline 
of the bluff is singularly sharp and well defined ;} 
and seems to be solid rock for a considerable 
distance, with a perpendicular precipice of from 
50 to 100 fect, commencing from the top of the 
bluff. 

West Point is a remarkably wild-looking 
place. The barracks of the cadets are a little 
over the point of the bluff, and not in sight from 
the river: only the ample drapery of * the star- } 
spangled banner’ meets the eye; but you can- 
not help thinking of the noble young hearts, 
that are there, under its folds, beating with 
lofty aspirings one day to do their country ser- 
vice, and by rigorous discipline and patient stu- 
dy preparing themselves fer such a career. 
May it be rather in a civil than a military ca- 
pacity, that they show themselves their coun- 
try’s benefactors. 

We need not wish for wings—-leaving the 
Forefather’s Rock on one day, and landing im 
Utica the next, by the way of Boston and New } 
York, which 4 now expect to do. The cars, it 
seems, go on from Troy to night. 

Asan, 8 o’clock, P, M.—{ am not. likely 
to realize this anticipation. On reachin;7 the 
bar 4 miles ‘below this city, tt was found, that} 
so large a boat as the Erie could not pass ; wef 
were eonsequenty obliged to transfer our selves 
{So, we 
arrived too late for the 7 o’clock cars—and there 
is no such thing as getting to Utica to-ni git. 





‘ 





j 





' I do not despair of reaching Syracuse ‘in time } 


REGISTER. 

















FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, _ 


~ HERDER’S PARABLES, 
[Translated from the German.] 

FIRST COLLECTION, 
/» 2. Light and Love. } 

In the beginning all was empty and waste, a 
cold abyss of waters; the elements of things 
lay in corifosion together. Then the breath 
of Life breathed from the mouth of the Eternal ; 
it broke the chain of ice, and stirred, softly as 
a brooding dove, the warming mother-wings, 

Then, all inthe profound deep stirred, strug- 
giing towards birth. Then appeared the first- 
born, the soft rejoicing Light. 

The graceful Light united with the mother- 
J,ove which floated over the waters: They 
soared up to the Heaver and wove the golden 
j Slue; they went down to the Deeps, and fill- 
ed them with Life ; they made of the Earth an 
» Jtar to God, sprinkling it with perennial flow- 
«rs; they animated the smallest grain of dust. 

And when they had filled the Sea, the Deep, 
1'2e air and the Earth with Life, then they stood 
c onsulting, and said one to another, + Let us 
c reate man, our own image, a@ likeness of that 
vw thich ereated Heaven and Earth by Light and 
I ve,” Then life awoke in the- dust; then 
1 ,ight streamed upon the godlike countenance 
o.? man, and Love selected his heart for her 
tranquil dwelling. 

The Eternal Father saw it and pronounced 


- the creation good ; then his ever efficient Light, 


and. his graceful Daughter, enlivening Love, 


fill 2d all, and penetrated all. 
4 # 


” os 


Why murmurest thou, then sullen Sage, and 
rest at the world as at gloomy Chaos? Cha. 
is ordered, regulated : Regulate thyself, In 
ive life alone is human joy; in Light and 
ve ulone is the Creator’s blessedness. 


3. The Sun and Moon. 


] Daughter of Beauty! Beware of Envy. She 
cas t an Angel headlong from Heaven; she 
has obscured the graceful form of night, the 
bes uteous Moon. ° ? : 

1 ®rom the council of the Eternal, the crea- 
tive voice went forth, ‘Two Lights shall 
the: ce shine in the Firmament, as Kings of the 
Eu th; dividers of the rolling time.’ 

] ie spoke. It was. Up rose the sun, the 


sta 
os 
act 


Lo 


first Light. As a Bridegroom comes out of 
his chamber in the morning, as the strong man 


rejo ices in the path of victory; so stood he 
ther e clothed in the splendor of God. A crown 
ofa \I colors surrounded his head; the Earth 
utte red her song of joy: the herbs emitted 
their 

selve #8. 

E avying stood the other Light and saw, that 
this the Lordly was not to be outshone, 
‘Wh at!’ said she murmoring to herself, ‘two 
Prin. ses upon one throne! why must I be the 
seco td and not the first ” 

A: 9d, suddenly, driven away by inward grief, 
her beautiful Light disappeared. Far away 
from her it flew, into the air, and became the 
host of stars, 

P. ile as the dead stood Luna there, disgrac- 
ed i n presence of the heavenly Being, and 
wept 
Bein g, have mercy ! 

T he angel of God steod before her darkness 
ther e; he spoke the word of holy destiny to 


fragrance; the flowers adorned them- | 


‘Have mercy upon me, Oa Father of 


appointed, viz; his Excelle Robert P. Dunlap, | 
Uovernorat ne; A Hou. Ske eLean, of Ohio, 

one of the Justices - % Supreme Court of the U.| 
States; the Hon Jesse L. Holman, of Indiana, Judge | 
of the U. 8. District Court; and the Hon. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina. These dis- 
tinguished individuals, though connected with four 
different religious denominations, are devoted friends 
of the same inspired volume, and zealous for its uni- 
versal dissemination. , —_ 


— 


New Auxiliaries. 3 
The new auxiliary societies formed during the year 
amount to thirty-two, besides many branch societies. 


Receipts. 

The receipts of the year from all sources amount 
to $90,578 89, (being $14,320 56 less than those of 
the previous year.) Of this sum, $44,435 82, were 
in payment for books; $3,101 32, from bequests ; for 
| distribution abroad, $6,205 09. - 

Books imported. 

Bibles and Testamenis have been ordered from a- 
broad in the following languages, viz: Welsh, Por- 
tuguese, Danish, Italian, Swedish, Dutch, and a few 
copies in Arabic and Syriac. 4 

These books are designed for those foreigners who 
speak the above tongues, and should be ordered by 
| auxiliary societies, for this purpose. 

Bibles and Testaments printed. 

The whole number printed during the year amount 
to 202,000 copies. 

Bibles and Testaments issued. 

The whole number issued during the year, in fif- 
| teen different tongues, amount to 206,240 copies, mak- 
ing an aggregate, since the formation of the Society, 
of 2,195,670. 

New Testament for the Blind. 

This work, printed mestly at the Society’s expense, 
| by the Institution for the Education of the Blind, at 
| Boston, is now complete in sour volumes. A few cup- 
i are kept in your depository for such as may order 
them. 











. Young Men’s Bible Society. 

Many of these societies are in a high degree useful. 
That of New York city has circulated, the past year, 
4,241 Bibles and 13,139 Testaments. These books 
were furnished to destitute families and children, to 
the seamen of the navy and merchantmen, to soldiers, 
} emigrants, humane and criminal institutions. 
| The Young Men’s Bible Society of Cincinnati has | 
, supplied 152 steamboats with royal octavo Bibles. | 
| Supply of destitute Families. 

This many of the societies have once done. The 
Long Island Bible Society, supplied but a few years 
since, has found, the past year, 1685 families without 
the Bible. 

In a late re-supply of Orange county, N. Y. more 
than 200 destitute tamilies were found: in Wayne 
county, 549 more; in Tompkins county, 662; in Jef- 
ferson county, nearly 1000. In one county in the 
State of Delaware, 1243 tamilies have been thus found. 
In many other counties at the west, a similar desti- 
tution is found. 

in looking over the various parts of the ¢bristian 
and the pagan world, your Board find no indications 
that their labors ought to cease but abundant :otives 
tor increased zeal and diligence in the glorious work 
which they have undertaken. Greater and greater 
efforts are to be put forth every year, or the growing 
millions of our own population will be found :vore 
and more destitutue of the Bible. France, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Russia, Greece, Syria, and Persia, jodis, 
China, and Africa are all becoming inviting fielc's for 
the Bible distribution, aad cannot innocently be ne- 
glected. Itis hoped that the Auxiliaries and all 
[ wiants of the cause will ponder the details of the 
} entire Report. when published, and each help, ac- 
cording to their several abilities, in assuaging the a- 
bounding famine of the Bread of life. 














Amenican Anti-Sravery Sociery, 








Abstract of the Fourth Annual Report. 


483 new societies have been organized during the, 
year, making the whole n™“hber 1006. State Socie- 
ties have been organized in Michigan and Penonsy!- 
vania, while those already existing in seven other 
states, have prosecuted their labors with increasing 
zeal, energy, and success. The number of presses 
wholly er in part devoted to the propagation of Anti- 
Slavery doctrines, has been greatly multiplied : while 
opposing pres:es have, in numerous instances, given 
marked indieations of their sensibility to an approach- 
ing turn io the tide of public feeling. | 








} 
her. ‘ Since thou has envied the Light of the Phe total receipts have been $36,567 92 being an 
Sun , unfortunate one, so hereafter, shall thou | increase over the receipts of last year, of $10,701 42. | 
shit ie only by his light; and when the Earth Of this, a much larger sum than last year has been 

expeuded on the support of living agents. The issues , 
ste; os before thee, then oe" thou stand half, of | ¢.om the press have been as follows, viz: | 
wh« lly obscured a8 it may be. Bound volumes, 7,877 

* get, child of Error, weep not. The Merci- — and pamphlets, 47,250 
ful has pardoned thee thy fault, and converted sea ehggag Ke., — 
itt) o9 good, Go, said he; speak comforting to Anti-Slavery Magazine, 9.000 
the repentant. She likewise shall be a queen Slave’s Friend, 130,150 
in! .er splendor, The tears of her repentance ea ggg ——— 
* , . uman Rights, $ 
sha Il become . Belsom, which refreshes all tlie Emancipator, 168,120 
languishing, and him who is wearied by the re 
ray 8 of the sun it animates with new strength. Total, 669,387 
Luna went consoled, and behold, that splendor Upwards of seventy agents have been appointed 
sur rounded her in which she still shines; she | during py a aged whom — in i 
‘ : ; “1) ) Service of the society for longer or shorter periods. 
we aton in that silent course which ee ,e Their success is most marked and cheering. Three 
go: + the queen of night, the Leader o the of the agents have devoted themselves exclusively 
sta cs. Bewailing her guilt, compassionating | to éncouraging our colored brethren in the free states, | 
evi ory tear, she seeks whom she may quicken ; in their laudable efforts to rise by education and vir- 
h k | ; ntetetialie: « Gaidky: © tuous ineustry. The statistics of our colored popula- 
she seeks whom she may igh tion, their grievances, and the obstacles which have 
| Daughter of Beauty, beware of Envy. She } opposed their advancement, have been searched ont. | 


cas 
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tan ‘angel headlong from Heaven; she has 


obs cured the graceful form of night, the beau- 
teo us Moon. 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 

Mr Editor,—In a Review of Dr Bloomfield’s 
Gr eek Testument contained in the Examiner 
for May, the Reviewer states that Dr Bloomfield 
suj »poses the Greek version of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel . to have been made by him in A. D. 51. It 
is true that he says this in his Introduction to 
M. itthew’s Gospel, but in his Introduction to 
M ark’s he states that after more examination 
an d reflection, he chooses to reconcile the ap- 
pa rent contradiction of, Ireneus and Eusebius 
by placing its date as low as about A. D. 60. 
Tc » be sure the error is small, but, in a critical 
po int of view it is worth correcting. G. E. E 
probably did not suppose the Dr would alter 
hi: s mind so soon on so important a point. 
© ae word for the Commentary—] conceive it 
th 2 very best without exception in the English 
la. guage. Not that I should agtee to all the 
ru ies of criticism, laid down, or to the correct- 


ss of their application in particular instances, 
t the sagacity displayed in tracing the train 





of thought of the sacred writer is truly admira- 
ble 1, and manifests a thorough understanding of 
the 1 subject. R. P. 8. 
wane NS 


— 


They have been encouraged to form societies, for mu- 
tual assistance and improvement, to support schools, | 
| to put their children where they can acquire trades, | 
/ and’ to apply themselves to more substantial and in- 
| dependent occupations than those to which they are 
chiefly devoted in our large cities. In the Western 
states, they ure inclined to purchase, clear, and cul- 
tivate the public lands, and the good effect of their 
zeal and success in this enterprise, both upon them- 
selves and their white neighbors, begins to be hap- 
pily developed. 

The agent in Ohio, who, for the sake of encourag- 
ing colored men to become cultivators of the soil, has 
placed his heatl-quarters in the wilderness, twelve 
miles from any post office, writes: * People are com- 
ing and buying every week.’ 

One agent has been employed to investigate the 
condition and prospects ef the colored people in Up- 
per Ganada, where he finds a population of about 10, 
000, almost entirely tugitives trom American oppres- 
sion. Having crossed the line with no other wealth 
than their own bodies and souls, many of them have 
-| made themselves quite comfortable, and some have 
become even wealthy. Several schools have sprung 
up among them; by the efforts of the agent. Full 
and satisfactory testimony to their good behavior and 
value as citizens, has been given by the highest civil 
authorities, and by men of standing of different sects 
and parties. Says the Hon. R G. Dunlap, member 
of the Provincial Parliament, for the county of Hu- 
ron,‘ There are not, in his majesty’s dominions, a 
more loyal, honest, industrious, temperate, and .inde- 
Goons class of citizens than the colored people of 

pper Canada.’ Says W. L. Mackenzie, Esq., also 
a member of Parliament, and the well known leader 
of the Reform party, ‘ As a people, they are as well 
behaved as a majority of the whites, and perhaps 
more temperate, The value of this testimony will 
be appreciated, when it is taken into the account that 
the blacks of Upper Canada are, to a man Anti-Re- 
formers, fearing test Republicanism should carry them 
back to what they suffered in the United States.’ 

Says John H. Dunn, Esq., Receiver General of the 
province, and resident in Toronto, where there is a 
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American Biang Soctexy. 
Abstract of the Twenty Jrst Report. . . 


wut | orth in re 
‘the s upply of 
wies by ave been wholly enga 
‘suppl'y of destitute tamilion ith 
ren w ith the new Testament, 


}) idents, t be late Robert Ralston; 
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friend of the Bible ca @ 








to preach on’ the Sabbath. ‘Very rept -etfully’ 
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Vice B 


t will be interestitig; at least to some of our 
rear jers, to learn the inost important doings of 
various Societies which have lately celebrat- 
edt ‘heir anniversaries in the city of New York. 
have therefore prepared the following ab- 
stra ct from the Reports and noticés of thesé 
mee tings which have appeated iti the New York 


D: ring the year now closed, less effort hus been 

ard to the foreign field, and more for 
omestic wants. Many of the auxilia- 
in this work, in the 
the Bible, and child- 
fs Since: the last annual meeting, one of the Vice Pres- | 
Esq. of Philadelphia, 


ce ions 


ts have béen 


colored population of 600 persons: ‘ Although I have 
been in the habit of deily contributing my assistance 
to a vast number of destitute poor, ever since my res- 
idence in this prdvince, now seventeen years, Ido 
ot reinember even having been solicited for alms, 
by more than one or two pe6ple of color during the 
whole course of that period. » be 

Several flourishing Anti-Slavery societies haye 
bean formed in the province. 

Orié agent has been exclusively devoted to the dis- 
semination of anti-slavery principles among children 
and yeuth, and with gratifying success, 

ference is made to the deputation sent to the 
West Indies, the facts respecting which have al- 
ready been published. Reference is also made to the 
many earnest and faithful remonstrances which have’ 
been received from British Christians, Among the 
cheering results of Anti-Slavery action at home. it is 
nientioned aspeculiarly encouraging that there has 
been great accession to our ranks ot truly’ relizi 
people of every denomination of 
{opine 
ed and publ 
Rilerbies'ie also 
legistatures, 
s-is-begitining to be felt upon large masses 
ra od dee : , " : the tab- 
ag teh ore mun te on 


= | 


therough-going Anti-Slave resolutio ® 
wibnsheaty a pultitnds of. religio “pcalies 
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Christians, indicated: 


) ititu us bodies. 
} also made to the action of severg! state | 
to show that the effect of Anti-Slavery’ 
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New York Sunpay ‘cnoot Unron. 


[Abstract of the 21st Annual Report ] 
Number of Schools and Teachers. 

We have ‘n 81 schools, 1031 mi}: and 1192 fema'e 
teachers,—in all, 2223. Increase since last year 104, 
Of these, 1828 are now professors of religion. In 
crease of professing teachers since last year 132. In 
60 schools, there are 731 texchers who have been Sun- 
day school pupils —141 more than last year. 





Number of Pupils. 
MALE. FEMALE. 

White boys, 5168 | White girls, 6019 
Colored boys, 366 | Colored girls, 429 
Colored adults, 100 | Colored adults, 228 
In Infant classes, ‘5650 ) In Infant classes, 867 
in Bible classes, 402 | In Bible classes, 658 

Total, 6586 7542 


The whole number of both sexes, is 14,790. Ot 
these, 271 have made a-profession of religion since the 
last report ; 8639 in 70 schools, read the scriptures ; 
in 37 schools, 2781 are connected with congregations, 
and 3948 are not so connected. The average attend- 
ance, in March. in 63 schools, was 6282—nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number, Thirty-five teachers 
and three pupils have comimenced preparation for the 
ministry. Three teachers have entered the ministry, 
Five teachers and 75 pupils have been removed b 
death, , 

Books. 

The Libraries contain 26,976 volumes. Theré have 
been distributed as rewards, since the last report, in 
52 schools, 129 Bibles, 282 Testaments, 1019 S. Ss. 
Hymn Books, and 98 Church Hymn Books; and in 
35 schools, 18,193 seripture proof certificates. 

Infant C'asses and Bible Classes. 

The Board are gratified to'learn that Infant and Bi- 
ble Classes are becoming objects ofe@Preasing inter- 
est in the churches, and earnestly recommend efforts 
to increase and sustain them. 

Rev. Dr Ferris said, | remember our anniversary 
was held eighteen years ago in the long room of 
Washington Hall; andewe numbered 3 or 4000 schol- 
ars—now we haveincreased to 14,000. But God has 
blessed us another way: According to the report, 
nearly 1000 of our scholars have become teachers. 
Many have been converted—some are preparing for 
the ministry—others have enterec¢—and some have 
become missionaries. But we must look forward. I 

will now mention a few things which deserve special 
attention. 

1. Toincrease the number of pupils and schoo's, 
When we hear of 14,000 children in these schools, it 
seems to be a large number. But we are to look al<o 
at the destitution. There are probably 50,000 persons 
in this city, of proper age to be in the Sabbath School. 
If wesuppose there may be 10,000 in schools not con- 
nected with this Union, more than half will yet be 
found unprovided for; and this half the most destitute 
of religious instroction. Dr F. said that Albany un- 
dergoes a thorough visitalion once every year, for the 
purpose of bringing ont children to the Sabbath 
Schools. It had an excellent efiect. He was con- 
vinced, also, that Dr Chalmers’ plan of neighborhood 
schools, was the very plan for this city. 

2. An effort should be made to seeure the attend- 
ance of youth of from 33 to 18 years of age. There is 
w great deficiency here, especially io re zard to boys. 


The remedy is toentist more tafent in the work of FF 
In a school of from 120 to 150 scholars, [) 
there were 40 or 50 lads of [7 


instruction. 
within his knowledge, 
this age. How were they retained? One of the first 
lawyers in this city, and two fnrelfigent and pious el- 


ders were their instrueters. This is vastly important, [7 


because it is to this cluss of boys that we are to look 
for future male teachezs. 

3. It is exceedin 
snould be given to 
instruction has beeome superficial, Sheuld this ex- 
ist in such a city as New York? 
a high standard. 
inede} schools 

4. We should have regard to tlre interests of our 
whole countiy. He then alluded te the efforts of 
the American Susday School Union, in the Missis- 
sippi Valley ; and to the fact that a nnmber of Sab 
bath Schools in New York are swpporting ageats ia 
the West. Our destitution, said he, is net to be com- 
pared to the destitution west ef the moustains. 


The schools ia this city should be 


Amerrcan Tract Sovurery. 
Abstract of the (2th Annual Report. 

The receipts exceed thase of fast year by $25,000. 
Tract visitation, im the mere ivrportant plaees, where 
it is snstaimed, has received the increased efficiency ; 
the number of voluwes circalated exceeds that of the 
former year by 75,000; anc $35,006 have been re- 
mitted far foreign and pagan fands —The Missiena- 
ries wad fostitutions aed by tire Society, wsulng 
Tracts in fefty-six differcut lamguages- 

Amount Printed and Circulated. 
Publications. 

Printed daring the yenr 
(:incloding 350 N@i) zol- 
umes,} 

Printed simce the Savie- 
ty’s formation, 

Circulated duriag the year, 
(including BI,695 wol- 
umes,) 

Circulated since the. Soate- 
ty’s formation, 43,167 394 |, TLE,651244 
The tota? eicewtation exeveds that of the preceding 

year by 24,000,608 pages ; and tite gaateitons distri- 

butions, amcant to- 3,868,075 s. 

New Ausiliaries 26, whole suwber KELGL 

Trast Viattatian. 

In New ¥ork city, Philadelpiia, Roeliester, Bnf- 
falo, and some ether Farge ylrees, this work has Deen 
sustained with unprecedented efficiency and swecess + 
6,504 Bibles andi Testamc ats dists tuted + 2.000 cbil- 
dren and youth Branght inta Sabbath Schaok oud 


Pages. 


5,068,000 f T25,682,(0 


j 
4,124,018 }, 96,851,174 


tained ; and 1,326,.pcrsess persunded te attud clas rel - 
Phe Poveigi Pili: 


lands is no longer neeersary. Fr has Seem emphali- 
cally called the avotferm * gift of tomgaes.” AN the 


notion ; colportears, missionaries, assistant mission- 
aries, native Christiins, aad aff wihese servers cali 


lions, amoung whem some poctions of divine tewth have 


sands of pagans, whe fave read’the tracts they Nave 
seen, call for new eves. Original? tracts are prepa 
ing; translations ave in progsess = blocks ave ewtting 5 
stereotype plates are casting ; punches and matrices, 
‘and founts of new type (incinding metal moveable 
type for China) are iw preparation af great expense. 
There are employed, in connexion with fercig™ 
missionary institutions aided by the Soriety, 6529 mis- 


the laborers in Russia. No-less than 446 traets and 
Society’s publications, or feve been approved by the 


various institutions aided, issue tracts im 56 differen’ 
languages, embracing a very large partelthe earth's 
pulation. 

At the Sandwich Estamfs three presses fsswe from 
six to ten million pages annualfy, But the miso0 
have at no time been alte to meet the immedial? 
pressing demand for books. 

Facts from the Tract Societies en. the continent of 
Europe, and particularly from Russia, Sweden and 
Finland, show that there are meny Inborers, wile 
openings, and (that tracts make their way ant? the 
opposition of Popery and the influence of dead and 
corrupt religions, and are owned and Btessed by the 
great Méad of the Churefr. . 

Rev. Dr King, at Athens, has Rad more applic 
tions for books than he has beem able to answe'- 
* In one day,’ he says; ‘teachers applied for school 
books and tracts, and [ gave upwards of thirteen 
Inmdred copies, inclading New Testaments, bee! 
sehools aloac.” Again be says, “Within the | 
week or ten days, } should think a hundred soldiers 
had applied to me tor New Testaments and tracts 

Ot the Nestorians Mm‘ Persia, Rev. Mr Perkins 
says— The whole nation are hangering aad ag? 
ing for retigious books. The Eceesiasties, from: 
patsiarch down to the most obscure priest, are fore 
nost in their importunities, that we circulate aroonf 
them and their people Christian knowledge with * 
practicable despatch. They are constantly imp" 

us to procuve for them a printiog press. 

In South Africa, Rev. Dr Philip says, 
nothing within the range af human means, m 
more need, at the present moment, tlian money 
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Bible Classes; B,77¥ piedees to Teimperaoce ob- | 
Argument for the use of rue Press im foreign | 


foreign amissionary iastitutions have gratetally ac~ fp 
knowledged the Soctety’s aid. Missionaries aad tract 
societies among afizest all tho griucipal mations of the F 
earth are expectimg assiktanee. ‘TReir presses are i> & 


sionaries and assistants, of whom. nearly 200 ave oc- 
dained preachers, 18 vaission. printing establishments. | 
four of which embrace: stereotype foundries, anc 29 
presses ; besides six Traet Societies m Earope, anc | 


86 volumes, published abroad, are translations of this.” 


Publishing Committee; an? the Socrety and the | 
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SS 
in Barmah, embraces a building in the form of an Ly 
78 feet long each way, and 56 wide, two stories high. 
Two presses are constantly employed he rinting 
Tracts, and Mr Hancock says, ‘For the last six 
months we have not been able to supply all our er- 
ders for Tracts in Burman; and the call for books in 
Talaing is distressing.’ At the latest dates, an edi- 
tion of one hundred thousand of the Golden Balance 
<contrasting Gaudama with the true God) was in the 
press; a Tufis’ power-press 1s just received trom 
America; a language is prepared for the Karens, 
Missionaries and native assistants are very efficient 
in distributing ; »n/ in thousands of cases surprising 
eagerness for Tracts is manifested. 

At Singupore 11 Chinese printers are employed 
under the direction of Achang, a Chinese convert. 

Itis a surprising fact, that mere literary enter- 
prise in Paris has led to the preparation in that eity 
of Chinese metallic moveable type, aud to the dis- 
covery that with 9,000 characters, separate and com- 
biaed, the whole 30,000 characters, not obsolete, in 
the Imperial Dictionary of Khang Hi, may be print- 
ed. The preparation of these type is already far ad- 
vanced, a beautiful specimen sheet being in the 
hands of the committee, and it being Cesigned soon 
to issue in Paris the entire works of Confucius, with 
a translation in parallel columns on the same page. 


The following from the Speech of Rev. Seth Bliss 
is too curieus and interesting to be passed over. 


Rev. Seth Bliss, Secretary of the American Tract 
Society, Boston, seconded the resolution. Said he 
wished to take the audience to Japan, promised to 
bring them back in eight minutes, hoped to in five. 
In the sixteenth century the Roman Catholics com- 
menced a mission in Japan. The rashness of the 
Jesuits, and the jealousy of the government, brought 
on a persecution, All were put to death or expelled. 
Rewards were offered for priests and Christians, All 
their connexions were expelled. Death was threat- 
ened to all who should return, and to all who should 
countenance them. In 1640 a new attempt was 
made to introduce the Roman Catholic religion into 
that country, under color of a commercial enterprise. 
Att but fifteen of the expedition were put to death, 
their bodies inclosed in a box, with this inscription 
on it: * Henceforth, so long as the sun shines, let no 
Christian be so daring as to set his foot in Japan’— 
aud sent back to Europe by these who escaped death, 
—Thus an attempt to introduce a false religion shut 
out the true. In 1717 an Italian Jesuit ventured 
into the cimpire and lest his head. For 120 years 
darkness had held an unbroken dominion over that 
people. But these 50,000,000 were included in the 
promise of God the Father, ‘1 will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance.’ 

In 1823, a circle of ladies met at Brookline, Mass., | 
at the house of William Ropes. 

On the table set an elegant Japanese workbasket. | 
They agreed to pray for the Japanese. At that time, | 
not only was the language of Japan unknown to oth- 
er nations, but not a single book of any kind existed, | 
beyond the limits of the empire, by which it could | 
be learned. After this, Capt. Folger fuund,on a 
Japanese vessel which had been wrecked on the | 
coust of Japan, a Japanese almanac, and brought it 
to Boston. This was sent to the ladies above named { 
—This encouraged theta to pray. About this time, 
a Dutch merchant was detained several years at| 
Nangaosaki, in Japan, on account of the wars which | 
then existed, and employed himself in making a Ja- | 
panese dictionary. On his return he was wrecked 
on the cdast of Java, and detained there three months. | 
During this time, Mr Medhurst, with the aid of some | 
Japanese suilors, made trom this dictionary a voeabu- | 
lary of the Japanese tanguage. From a Japanese 
veasel, wrecked on the western coast of America, 
three sailors returned to Signapore Mer Gutzlaff, 
with the aid of this vocabulary and these sailors, | 
made a small book—the life of Christ, in the Japan- 
ese language, to be thro vn into that empire, when- 
ever Opportunity presents. How wonderfully does | 
God answer prayer. 





TRACTS OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The tracts of this association have been is- | 
sued regularly every month during the past | 
year, amounting in the aggregate to 60,000) 
copies, and among them we have some able 
treatises on practical and doctrinal divinity, | 
calculated to promote the interests of genuine 
Christianity, and practical holiness. They have | 
had, as they deserve, a wide circulation through 
the different auxiliaries that have been estab- | 


lished, and we ure assured that many of them 


find access to and exert an influence for good 
in far remote plices, where the living voice | 
could not well be heard, but for whieh they | 
prepare the way. ye] 

We are glad to learn that the next tract is | 
te be a reprint of the late Bernard Whitman's | 
sermon on * Denying the Lord Jesus,’—a work 
whose value is sufficiently shown by the fact | 
that soon after it appeared, four editions of it} 
were disposed of. We know of no sermon, | 
excepting Dr Channing’s at Baltimore, so well | 
calculated to remove occasions of ‘ stumbling ’ 


from the path of the Christian enquirer in his 


} 
| 
searchings after the truth. | 
ANGELIC MINISTRATIONS, | 

Is the ‘Title of a Sermon preached in Hollis 
St. Church, on Sunday April 16th 1837, (the | 
spire of the Church having been struck by light. | 
ning on the 8th,) by John Pierpont, minister of 
that Church, and published at the request of the 
Proprietors, by Weeks, Jordan & Co. | 

The subject of this discourse is new and re- | 
markable, and its treatment no less so, 

The occasion on whose account it was writ- 
ten, was one peculiarly suited to the genius of 
the Author. 
ceeded in interpreting the lessons of the * Sul- 


And that he has admirably suc- 


phurous and thought-executing fires,’ —the mes- 
sengerg of the Almighty —every reader will al- 
low, , a” Ne vigh esa 

‘Tuere is, as might be expected, and as is ap- 
propriate, much poetry in the sermon, but there 
is also much substantial prose, in English plain 
enough to impress the minds of the least imagi- 
native. 


We hardly know where to copy to do justice to 
the Sermon and to our distant readers, who will 
not probably see it. 


‘There are alsoseveral suggestions of a more 
strictly moral nature, which seem to haye been 
whispered in all our ears by this flaming angel’s 
lips, and which perhaps he was sent expressly to 
-throw out for our benefit. 

1. The first of these, 1s my ear catches a lit- 
tle thereof, seems to be, touching the dangers 
that attend an exalted station in society ; and, 
consequently, the..greater comfort, security, 
and happingss of those who have been destined 
to move, and have learned to move contentedly, 
in an humble sphere. 

[ know that, by the great mass of mankind, 
the elevated have ever been the envied ones of 
the earth. [know that we all have too often 
looked —O, how unwisely !—upon those above 
us, with something of this unholy and therefore 
Unhappy feeling. Forto what danger are they 
*xposed who stand upon the high places of life! 

What want of human sympathy must they suf- 
fer who are raised above, and thus taken out of 
the great and glowing mass of common interests 
and common feelings! How must they feel 
themselves alone! The gilded balls and glit- 
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tering vane of our demolished and downcast 
spire, —how cold they always looked, although 
the sun was on them earlier in the morning and 
later in the evening than he fell upon our cheer- 
ful hearths and parlor floors! So, if we mis- 
take not, faresit with the great ones of the 
earth, The moment that they find that they 
have far outstripped their fellows, whether the 
chase be for wealth, or fame, or power, that 
moment they feelthemselves alone. Yes, 
* He who ascends the mountain top shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wreathed in clouds and snew; 
He who surpasses and subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
Aud tar beneath, the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him ar. icy rock, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led.’ 

2. But we learn, that. if there is danger to 
the high, there is also no security to the fickle, 
There have always been time-servers and trim. 
mers in society ; men who, in religion, have, 
like our poor dishonored weathercock, been 
driven about by every wind of doctrine ; turn- 
ing now this way and now that, as thia sect or 
that became numerous enough to be orthodox ; 
men who 

*‘ Are every thing by turns and nothing long.’ 

There are always men too, who, in their po- 
litical opinions and associations, have seemed to 
act not from principle but from views of person- 
al interest; who will support ene system of 
policy to-day, and an opposite system to-mor- 
row, according as the breath of popular applause 
has flowed this way or that, What we have 
lately seen may serve, as our own observation 
of God’s providence in the affairs of men should 
ere this have served, to show us that men who 
think that safety is the sole end of life, and 


faith. 
Books for children are best estimated by 


mere opinions of older and wiser men. And 
several very affecting evidences of the impres- 
sion produced by the above mentioned books 
have come to our knowledge—indeed it 18 on 
this account that we have felt disposed to write 
this notice, 

One of these evidences, we take pleasure in 
recording and cannot forbear the single prefa- 
tory remark, that there is no author however 
famed, who would not stoop to gather such 
another laurel of immortality, to grace his 
brows-——os that which was presented, unsought, 
and in such a touching and beautiful manner 
to the humble writer of this little book. 

Soon after one of her works was published— 
sent foith as the offspring of a pious heart 
with an earnest prayer that it might somewhere 
be a minister of good—aitl while the author 
was anxiously awaiting some sign that her !a- 
bor had not been in vain—there called at her 
house a lady and gentleman from a large ‘Town 
in the South Eastern part of our State. They 
had inquired after ber residence at her publish- 
er’s~-and, entire strangers as they were, had 
come to express in their own name and in that 
of their departed child, their obligations to her 
as the author of Pious Thoughts. It appears 
that, cast upon the waters, this book had been 
carried to their town, and reached the sick 





who consult their own safety in this fickle 
world by yielding to the pressure of popular | 
breath—who have no fixed points, in polities or | 
religion,—except it be that one point, the centre 
of motion, on which they veer with every veer- 
ing breeze, and who thus come to be looked at 
by others merely to see which way the wind; 
blows,—are, after all, no more safe, and no 
more likely to stand up and outlive stormy 


chamber of their daughter, a lovely girl of about 
13 years—and brouglit a message, as if it had 
been sent of God, to her young heart. 

It was constantly on her pilluw for several 
weeks, while her soul was pluming its wings 
for Heaven. Its preface, briefly describing the 
circumstances under which the book was writ- 





times, than a man wlio standa by his faith to} 
his country and his Ged,—come eross, come | 
crown, ‘True, the trimmer, may possibly ride | 
out a gale the better for so turning as always to 
stand with the wind, when there is nothing but | 
wind agitating society; but, for times of ex- | 
citemtut and heat, when the conflicting m-sses | 


ten, no doubt touched the child’s sensitive 
mind and commended the book to her love. At 
any rate she did love it—and died, all the more 
peaceably, as she herself said, for having had 
it by her. And her Jast request to her parents 
was, that when they visited Boston they would 


sustaining influenees of the Christian's holy 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


their effects upon childhood itself, and not by the | 





of the community are highly and oppositely | seek out the Lady who wrote Pious Thoughts | 


electrified, when the thunders of man’s rebuke | 
are heard or the lightnings of God's indigna- | 
tion felt around him,—for these times he is not | 
the man. He must go down! And when such | 
a weathercock does fall, he will find rnde hands | 
enough below to make it worth no one’s while, 
thereafter, to ask or to care which way he! 
turns, 

3. Thero is in every large and opulent com- | 
munity much base metal; which, because it | 
stands high and is overlaid with gold, is often | 
suffered to pass for pure metal by those who 
regard it from below. But the dngels of the | 
Most High are sent out with the commission to | 
separate the precious from the vile. Subject | 
these men—who though glittering with gold, | 
are iron-hearted still,—subject these men, 1} 
say, to the fiery trials with which God knows | 
how to prove them, and like the proud monarch | 
of Babylon they will be ‘found wanting.’ It} 
is indeed, said by the greatest of all dramatic | 
moralists 





¢ Plate sin with gold 

And the strong lance of Justice hurtless breaks’ — | 
and so it may be, and often is, when the lance | 
of Justice is wielded by the arm of man ;—but | 
let it be driven home by the right hand of the 
Almighty, and the point goes through. The | 
base metal stands exposed when it stands | 
scathed by the ‘fiery indignation’ which all | 
they inust look for who, trusting in their riches, | 
shut up their bowels of compassion from their 
brethren that have need, and swell their own | 
stores of useless gold by laying upon the poor 
the iron hand of oppression. Such men may 
appear splendid to those who look up to them, 
from afar; as did the glittering shaft and the | 
glowing ball that beautified our heaven-touched | 
spire ; but their splendor is but the glow of 
fires which the angel of God serves the Lord 
by kindling, and which will bring them down 
at last, when, by men as well as by God, their 
gold shall be seen to do nothing worth, 

4. And yet once more. Among the na- 
tions of antiquity, by Jew and Gentile alike, 
the terrible phenomena of nature, the lightning, 
thunder and tempest, were regarded as signs 
of the divine presence, The thunder was the 
voice of God. The cloud was his chariot, 
The monntain top, where the thunders gather- 
ed and held council, was the place whence his 
commands went forth to the children of men. 
The tree or the rock that had been rent asun- 
der by the lightning was made holy by the 
bolt; for the fires of heaven had touched it. 
Has not this feeling of awe its foundation in our 
nature ? If so, was it planted there in vain ? 
May we not, then, regard this our place of 
worship as twice hallowed now, since it has re. 
received from heaven this baptism of fire ? 
May we not regard that as emblematical of that 
baptisin of ‘the holy spirit and fire’ with which 
He was to baptize his disciples, whose shoes 
the holy Baptist of the Jordan was not worthy 
to bear? ‘That baptism, my brethren, may we 
all here receive, Nay, may we receive it,—as 
indeed we must if we receive it at all—as we 
are passing through the fiery trials of life— 
trials wherein our faith in Christ, our trust in 
God, our love of the righteous and the true, are 
put to severe and painful proof, Let us not 
forget that all the disciples of Jesus are build- 
ed up into a spiritual temple—nay, that each 
individual disciple is a temple of God, for that 
the spirit of God dwelleth in him, Let it be 
our effort and our prayer that on that day when 
‘the fire shall try every man’s work ofwhat 
sort it is,’ we may ourselves be saved yet not 
so as by fire! 





BOOKS AND AN INCIDENT FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


Among the books for Sunday Schools which 
are worthy of the notice of those who may be 
in search for valuable additions to their Sunday 
School Libraries we would mention ‘ Pious 
Thoughts’ and ‘ Meditations’ and ‘Exercises 
for Private Devotion.’ These are expressly and 
entirely devotional books. They were written 
by a Lady who, for several years, has been con- 
fined by & painfui iliness—who has enjoyed 
small advantages for education, but well im- 
proved her Jittle means—and who jn her te- 
tirement, has made trial of the reality and the 


and thank her, in her own name, for the sweet 
ber Bible in helping her to bear sickness pa- 
tiently, and to meet death with joy, 


DUTIES OF HARD TIMES. 
This is the motto of a Sermon preached on 


Sunday April 23d, by Rev. N. L. Frothingham 
D. D. 


This Sermon, like all the productions of its 


eminent author, is remarkable for ingenuity, 


vigor and beauty of conception—and peste | 


and force of language. 


An interesting No, of the Sunday School 
Teacher and Children’s Friend, for May—is on 
our table, 

No. 1.——-Richard Fustian and Widow Bent- 
ley. Stories for small and large children ; or, 
Sketches of Real Characters, By Solomon 
Proser, of Rustic Hedge Parsonage. Boston : 
Weeks, Jordan & Co. 

This is quite a good story, and pleasantly told 
—and the series of which it is the first will un- 
doubtedly be popular. 





INTELLIGENCE. 

The Times. In the Register of April 29th, we 
had a few remarks in regard to the distresses of the 
times. These distresses have been most severely 
felt, by mercantile men. The failures in all our ci- 
ties have been numerous, and for very large amounts 
But the distress now reaches all classes. The bus- 
iness and industry of the country seem to be para- 
lysed. Very many of our manufacturing establish- 
ments have stopped, and multitudes of persons are 
thrown out of employment whose subsistence de- 
pends on their daily industry. 





There seemed till recently, no other prospect, 
among mercantile men, than a general bankruptcy. 
In New York a run upon some ot the Banks, showed 
a want of confidence, which, if it continued would 
be likely to prostrate all the Banks and the whole 
mercantile interest with them by a withdrawal of 
their specie. It was deemed therefore a matter of 
duty, and necessity and on the part of the Banks, in 
erder to insure their eventual solvency and to pre- 
vent general bankruptcy, to suspend specie payments 
for atime. Consequently this measure was agreed 
to by the government of all the Banks in New York, 
on the 10th inst- This precedure imposed a neces- 
sity on the banking institutions of all our other prin- 
cipal cities to follow the same course. What may be 
the issue of this state of things in regard to the cur- 
rency, it is impossible to foresee. Thus far the op- 
eration has been a beneficial one unquestionably ; 
as it has enabled the banks to grant relief to the mer- 
chants, which it would, otherwise, have been impos- 
sible to obtain. There seems to be a good degree of 
confidence in the faithful and discreet management 
of the Banks; and the bills of almost all the Banks 
of New England pass here as currently as ever, in 
the usual transanctions of business, 

It is probably known to most of our readers; that 
previously to the suspension of specie payments by 
the Banks of New York, a large committee was 
chosen at a numerous public meeting of citizens of 
New York, to repair to the city of Washington and 
wait on the President, with the hope of such altera- 
tions in the measures of government as would give 
relief. The purposes for which this committee were 
chosen is thus expressed in their written communi- 
cation to the President. 

To remonstrate with the Executive against the 
continuance of the Specie Circular, and to urge its 
immediate repeal ; also, to ask that instructions may 
be given to prevent the commencing of suits in any 
of the collection districts, upon unpaid Bonds, until 
after the first day of January next, and to urge upon 


the Executive the propriety of calling an extra ses- 
sion of Congress at as early a day as possible. 


House Officers. 





The substance of the President’s reply was that he 
should decline complying with their request both in 
regard to the specie circular, and the calling an ex- 
tra session of Congress; and in regard to suits on un- 
paid Custom House bonds, that he would consider 
thé subject, and if the request could be complied 
with, orders to that effect would be given to Custom 


On Tuesday alternoon considerable excitement 
was caused in the city, in consequence of a notice 
of the Postmaster that he had received an order from 
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guide and counsellor she had sent, to jom with 
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the Postmaster General to require the payment of 
specie at the time of the delivery of all letters. In. 
the course of the afiernoon an inforthal meeting was 
held at the city, Hall tor the purpose of taking into 


consideration this new requisition, A ~ committee 
was chosen to consider the subjeet and report atan 
adjourned meeting to be held at Fanueil Hall, at 
nine o’clock on Wednesday morning. 

The meeting was held on Wednesday morning, 
according to adjournment, and certain resolutions re- 
ported Which---says the Daily Advertiser 

Reprobated in decided terms the order of the Post 
Office Department exacting specie payments for pos- 
tage while the government refuses to discharge its 
obligations by specie payments, and denounced it as 
an act of arbitrary power which ought not to be sub- 
mitted to. The report was received with expressions 
of approbation and disapprobation, by different pot tions 
of the very highly excited assembly. 

The mecting was afterwards addressed by Messrs 
George Bond, Abbot, Lawrenec, and Win, Sturgis, 
who, though they considered the course marked out 
by government as unjustificable and oppressive, and 
were in favor of a firm and energetic demand of re- 
dress, recommended that it should be done ia a tone 
of moderation, and alter full and calm deliberation. 
The remarks of each of these gentlemen were re- 
ceived with decided approbation, and two resolu- 
tions were submitted by Mr Lawrence the pur- 
port of which was, that it be recommended to 
the Postinaster to suspend the execution of the 
order to require specie until he could hear from the 
Department. And that the cansideration of the sub-- 
ject be submitted to a Committee of twenty one who 
should report ut an adjourned meeting, to be held on 
Saturday 27th inst. at 4 o'clock, at Fanueil. Hall, 

We understand that the Postmaster has complied 
with the recommendation in the first resobution, and 
has gone to Washington to ask for further. instruc-.| 
tions. 

The great pecuniary pressure of the present time 
is felt not merely in this couutry,+ but also ie 
England and Frauce. This state of things may be 
attributed to various co-operating causes. On this 
subjeat the editor of the Vermont Chronicle has the 
following remarks. 


The rvot of the evil is worldly- mindedness and has- 
tening to be rich; and the introduction, in conse- 
quence, of the spirit of gambling into all deépart- 
ments of business. In a country like onrs, with all 
the elements of healthful commercial prosperity so 
abundant, the indulgence of that spirit has little-to. 
excuse it, although the temptation may be great. We 
do not mean that the calamities which now afflict our 
cities are oceasioned in all cases by a spirit of gam- 
bling in the individuals who suffer. Very far from 
it. The affairs of aman in extensive business. are 
necessarily involved with those of a hundred others ; 
and it is often the case that his fortune is swept away 
by the fault of others, perhaps two or three removes 
in the line of credit from himself. Bu: wo one can 
look a moment at the state of things in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, for instance, without seeing that the gam. 
bling spirit and no other, introduced into great busi- 
ness transactions, is at the bottom of the general and 
ultter ruin that has come upon city and country in 
that region. And such are the ramifications of trade 
and of credit, that unsuccessful gambling. specula- 
tions to the amount of $100,000,000 could not be en- 
tered into there, without involving in disaster not 
only other parts of the United States, but’ England 
and France. This would be the case, even if:no, 


London papers to April Hth, havé been received 


interest. ; 

The French Cabinet had not been formed at the 
latest dates, and stocks had declined'a little in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state-of things in this respect. 

In England. there was still great pressure, and great 
excitement in regard te money affairs. 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN, ASSOCIATION. 

The Aaniversary of the American Unitariau 
Asgoejation will be celebrated in the Federal 
St. Church on ‘Tuesday Evepving, the 30th in- 
| stant, at half past 7 o’elock, 
The meeting for business will be in the Ber- 
ry St. Vestry at half past 6 o’chock, 














*,* Phe ‘Preasuser of the Ameriean Unitarian 
Association acknowledges the receipt of Thirty 
doilars from Noa P. Sprague Esq. of Buffalo 
to. eonstituse him a Life member of the Associ- 
ation. 

Also, of "Phirty dollays froma the Ladies of 
the Kev. James ‘I'hompson’s Society, Barre, to 
constitute him a Life member of the Associa- 
tion.. May \7th, 3837. 





The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Conveation of Congregationa) Ministers will be 
held in the New Court house, Curt St, in the 
room ocenpied by the Supreme Coort, on Wed- 
nesday, the 31st inst. at So’cloek P. M. 

The annual sermon will be preached in 
Brattle St. Meeting-house, on Tharsday the 
Ist of June at It o'clock, A. M. by the Rey. 
Henry Ware Js, D. D. 

G. W. Braepen, Scribe. ~ 
ova 











| OOKS for Sabbath School and Juvenite Libraries 
be received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
Memoir of Charles Pend,—Jahn Arch, 

Memoir of Jane Judson, 

William Abbot Douglas, 

Memoiy: of Felix Neff, 

Robert: Cutts Whiddevw, 

Conversations on the Sandwich Missions 2d. Ed. 
The Stanwood Family, 

History of the Pilgriuns, 20 edition, 

The Village Pastor, 

History of James Mitchell, 2d edition, 

The. Naval Chaplain, 2d edition, 

Lvuisa. Ralston ; os What can I do for the Heathen, | 
Claims of the Afvicans, 


at New. York. There is no political news, of much 








Stories and Sermens for Infaat Minds, 

The Widow of Monmouth, 

The Refo-mation,. 

The Little Osage Captive, 2d editien,. 

Letters to a Sister, 

The Lottery Prize, 2d edition, 

Letters to Little Children, or Bistory of Little Sarak, 
The Pilgaims,—Letters from China, 

Tracts designed for Sabbath Schoo} Libraries, 
The Lite of Columbia, 

Memoir of George S. Boltwood, 21 editivea, 

The Child’s. Pilgrim’s Progress, 

History of the Waklenses, 

Anna ‘<lmore, or Trials of Infiney,. 

Hints and Sketches for young Minds, 2d‘ edition, 
The ¥ odel Family, 2d edition, 

The I.appy Family. made Happier, 

Memoir of Caroline S , 2d edition,. 
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similar violations of the healthful principle of .trade 
prevailed out of the confines of the two States named; 
—that is supposing them able to keep up unimpaired | 
credit, fora few years, with the rest ot the world. | 
And when the same spirit has also prevailed, to | 
a great extent,in other States and other countries | 
and especially if attended,—as is now alleged—by | 
great financial errors or tmal-practices on the part of | 
government or large monied institutions,—the con- | 


. Sequences are utterly unavoidable ;, the innocent | 


are involved with the guilty, the prudent with the 
rash, the man who conducts business on sound and 
Christian principles with the gambling and headlong 
speculator; and the wave of trouble moves on, from 
man to man and from class to class, till it reaches the 
farm-house and the work-shop, and the dwelling of 
honest and hard-working poverty itself. 


Call of Congress.—A letter from New York 
of the _17th, received by the Messrs, Toplifs, | 
states that the Washington Globe of the 16th, 
contains a Proclamation of the President of the 
United States, summoning Congress to meet on 
the first Thursday of September next. 


Attachments.—In Boston failures are announced 
in the morning—here in the afternoon. There, the 
first you hear is, that all the property of the bank- 
rupt is transferred to the hands of the assignees. 
Here the only event is, that their notes for the day, 
or some of them remain unpald in the banks. The 
difference results from the different laws which pre- 
vail in the two cities. Here property can only be 
seized after a claim has been estahlished in court— 
there it may be seized as the very first legal act. 
The first thing a debtor knows in Boston is, that for- 
ty writs against him fill the sheriff’s pocket, each to 
be satisfied in full, according to the successive min: 
utes of theirchronological order, The lucky nuinber 
one of course urges his suitto maturity with all pos- 
sible speed, and sells the property which he has 
grasped at any possible sacrifice, caring for nothing 
if only there is enough to pay his debt. If, there- 
fore, a merchant has reason to fear that he shall not 
be able to meet the engagements of the coming day 
the only way he has to secure ary decency at his 
mercantile funeral, is to take time by the forelock, 
and transfer himself, the night beforehand, to the 
eare of his friends. The small traders, whose liabil- 
ities to a considerable amount stand on the books of 
their creditor, are often obliged to make assignrients 
from fear of attachment when they do not consider 
themselves bankrupt in property. Creditors, too, 
often seize upon the property of their debtors more 
trom fear that others will go before them, than from 
distrust of the ability of their debtors. The assiga- 
ments made in steh haste are often made injudicions- 
ly, and to the injury of all concerned; and they are 
sometimes made from fear of inability to get through 
a day, when if only the experiment could be made, 
it would sometimes, at least, be successful, and no 
failure ensue. But in our state, if the merehant can- 
not meet the engagements of the day, he has failed ; 
or possibly no° publicity will be given to the fact, 
and he can try again the nextday. If lie cannot suc- 
ceed, he then has time to look about himself cooly, 
consult with his friends, get an extension. on his lia- 
bilities, or make any other disposition of his affairs 
which may be thought best, and soin general the 
best is made of every thing. The: Massachusetts 
system makes great cost from the outset ; ours makes 
none. Thatincreases the terrors of a panic immesse- 
ly: ours allays apprehension. We have seen the 
workings of both, and we wonder that a system so 
illiberal, so injurious to all parties; so-odious in every 
point of view, should be permitted to remaen in force 
among a people so enlightened as the citizens of 
Massachusetts. They have generally too poor an 
opinion of the laws of New York:—.V. ¥. Jour. of 
Com. 


The Massachusetts License Law.—The act of the 
last Legislature ‘ concerning lice ased' houses, and the 
sale of intoxicating liquors,’ goes into effect in this 
State on the 20th day of May. Lt provides that no 
licensed inn-holder or any other pesson shall sell any 
jntoxicating liquor on Sunday, om pain of forfeiting 
twenty dollars for the first offéace, twenty dotlars 
and his license for the second offence, and twenty 
dollars and imprisonment in the Common Jail. fora 


time not exceeding ninety days for the third offence. | 


Mental Fever.—Ot the causes of. dicases, anxiety 


of mind is one of the most frequent and important. 
When we walk the streets of large commercial towns 
we can scarcely fail to remart the hurried gait and 
care-worn features of the well dressed passengers. 
Some young men, indeed, we may see with counte- 
nances possessing natural cheerfulness and color, but 
those appearances rarely survive the age of manhood. 
Culver closes an eloquent description of animal ex- 


istence and .cnahge with the conclusion that ‘ life is |. 


a state of force.” What he would urge-is a moral. 


Civilizatian has changed our character of mind as 
well as body. We live in a state of unnatural excite- 
ment—unnaturat because it is partial, irregular-and 


| The Cedars of* Lebanon, 


The L.ife of the Proptiet Jeremiah, 2 edition, 
The Golden Rule, 

The Life of Peter the Apostle, 

The Wyandet Chief,—The Dead Bind, 

The Mountain. Ramble,—The Lellards, * 
Gilbert Dowgfass. 

Female Influence, on the Temperance Girl, 
Story of the Prodigal, 

The Moble Psince, ar How te Forgive, 

The Favorite Son,—Creation,— Fraternal Love, 
Jonah’s Flight,—A Wise Son, 

Wisdom and her Ways,— Filial Obedience, 
Ellen and. Maria, or Children. doiag Good, 
The Garven. of. Eden,, ‘ 

A Gitt for Daughters, 

Put off an? Put on, 

The little P.amb, or Virtue’s Reward, 

The Famiky Memorial, 

Childhood the Spring of Lile, 

Frank, the Irish Boy, 








The Schoo? of Good Marmmners, 
Ellen, or the Visit of the Rod, 
Hannah Swanton, the Casco Captive, 
The Shepherd Boy and the Giant, 
A Superintendent’s Offéring, 
The lithe Soldier, a Piea for Peace, 
Jonih's Gourd, Conversations bet ween a Mother and 
her Son. 
The sisters, or a History of:the Stanley Family, 
The Lift of Kiag Hezekialt, 
The Young Missionary, 
Teacher’s New Year's Gilt, 
Youthful Dialogues, 
Customs and Anecdotes, 
Watch ©hain,—The Motlier and’ ber Children, 
The Woedville Family ,—How to be Happy, 
Memoirs of Caroline E. Swett, 
Life of Harlan Page,—The Irish Boy, 
Life of Feber,—Poor but Happy,. 
Rhymes for my Children, 
The Hawmlets,—Pastor’s Daugliter; 
Exereises. for Private Devotion, 
Harvest,—-Flower Book,—_M.& A.Graham, 
Cousin Clara,—Ellen Carrol, 
Dairyman’s Daughier,—-Little Story Bool, 
Tae Youth’s own Book, 
Young Man’s Friend,---London Boy, 
Widow and her Son,--- Young Soldier,---Emma, 
Parting Gift,---Jane,---Orphan Asylum, 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, 
Fiagments,---Happy Family- 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. I34 Washington st. 
opposite School St. m 20 


ARKER’S Philosophy.—The Boston School 
Pp Compendiu:n of Natural and Experimental Phil- 
osophy, embracing the elementary principles of Me- 
chunics,. Pheumatics, &e., with a description of 














Steam and Locomotive kngines. By Richard Green 
Parker, A. M., author of * Progressive Exercises in 
English Composition,’ ‘ Grammar, &e«. 12mo.—for 
sale at TICKNOR’S. ' m 20 
OME Book of Health and Medicine. —A popu- 
lar treatise on the means of avoiding and curing 
diseases. By a Physician—1 vol. 8vo > The Family 
Book of Devotion. By Herman. Hooker, M. A. ; 
The Young Man’s Library, in 4 vols-—with other 
new works. This day received at TICKNOR’S. 
m 20 
UNITARIAN MISCELLANY. 
FEW complete sets, (believed ta be the only 
A ones now remaiving) of the Unitarian Miscella- 
ny in six volumes, coadueted by Rev. Messrs. 
Sparks & Greenwood,—bave been just received, 
and are now. for sale at the affice of the Christian 
Register, at two dollars a set. Those who wish to 
obtain-the work, at this very cheap rate, will do well 
to call soen.. m 20 
PRECEPTOR FOR BRISTOL ACADEMY. 
‘TPYHE Trustees of Bristo? ne a — 
ling to receive proposals e incumbency 0 
its a di ane about to be vacated. The 
branches of learning usually taughtin the highest 
scliools of this kind, it is intended, shalf continue to 
be taught in this. It is expected applieants will fur- 
-nish unquestionable testimonials of their: qualifications 
for the important office. Communications may be 
addressed to the subscriber on or betore the Ist proxi- 
mo, and will receive due attention. 
of the Trustees, 
wpe JAMES L, HODGES: 


Taunton, May 20,. 1837.. 


INSTRY¥ OF JESUS CHRIST : Compiled and 
ed from the four Gospels, for families and 
Sunday schools. ; with illustrations and notes. By 
‘T. B. Fox. 
| This day published at the oor: Rooms, 121 
Washington st. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
, m20 
TRACTS OF THE &. U. A. : ; 
® 14..* Virtue, not H —_ the end. of man’s 
- creation.” By James B. Green. 
No 115.‘ Why sheuldwe labor to extend our Faith.’ 
By S. K. Lothrop 




















excessive. Our muscles waste for want of action ; ' > MUNROE & CO. 184 Wash- 
stem is t by exceas of action.|. For sale by JAMES re | ; 
Out aokak on the afters of Arta, ie. ingtnseeet, m 18 
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: HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN is published on 
Friday of every week. 
Contents of No. 27- 


Parental speneibility Children’s minds early 


_ stored with eligious Truth—The Praying little 
— The Gospel is Light—Temperance in Spain—Ad- 
vantages of Benevolence—Rules for Preachers— 


Death of » Missionary—The Bible in Camada—Edu‘ , 


cation in Jamaica—Parental Anxiety—Kitty Grafton 
—Correspondence of the General Seeretary of the 
A. U. A.—Editor’s Correspondesce—Mr . Brownson 
—Obituary—(Poetry)—The Bible—The Panper’s 
Death Bed--The Humble Roof--Evil' of* Intemper~ 
ance--Education in the United States—Domestic 
Duties— Moravian Missions. 
Contents of- Mo, 23. 

Parental Responsibi!ity—Barnes’s Notes—-Faithful 
Preaching—A Christian— Value of Tiwe—More 
reasons lor not Neglectiirg Public Wotship—The 
Bible a Blessing to those unable to read it—Th¢ Patye 
ily ¢ ircle— Popularity-+The. Pilgrim Fathies— Prize 
Essay —Editorial—One, Paper—-Manisiry* at Large, in 
London— Christianity,ia India—Sunday Horse Race 
— Bellast, Maine---Dudtéidan Leeture---Rev. Mr 
Brigges—The Times—Longuaces— Baptist Conven- 
tion---Poetry-.-Let.us-Pray---Mungo Park and the 
Moss--- Yankee Bsalw Stuging--- Voltaire. 


TO CDERGY MEN, &C.. 
A CARD, . 

Spey ¥Y MEN, Suaday School Teachers, avd otfi- 

ers, who may visit the City the May Anniversa- 
ries, are invited to-make-use ofthe Reapine Room 
connected with our Literary Rooms, 123. Washington- 
Street, where they will find the city and many coun- 
try papers, desks \c: forthe transaction of business, 
and Catalogues of Sunday Schock Libraries, Lists ot. 
New Works, Periodicals, &e. In the GALLERY: 
they will find a large assortment of Paswrines and 
ENGRAVINGS, on sale and for exhibition, which iss 
open to the public at all times. 

m 13 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


,, SUNDAY SCHVOL BOOKS. 

EEKS, JORDAN, & CO. are constantly pub- 

lishing, or have on hand alfthe Books, Manu- 

als, Se. used in Satihath Schools. Among their large 
collection are the following :— 

Asport’s,—Young Chrisiian, Comer Stone, Child 

at Home, Path of Peace, Fire-side Party, Real 

Dialogues, Rollo Learning to- Read; Revised, 











Family Story Book Peek Day Book. Sabbath. . 


Day Book, Adau-the. Gasdener, Three weeks in 
Palestine, &c. 

Atcort’s,—Young, Missionary, , House. L- live in,. 
Young Man’s Guide, ¥<. 

Richard Fustian andsWidow Bewtly, Pox’s Minis 
try of Jesus Christ. 

Panuey’s Fables, Sea, Europe, Asia, Africa, Is- 
lands, Sun, Moon and Stars, Present, Short Stories 
for Long Nights, Winter Evening’ Tales, Poetry; Bi- 
ble Stones, Wester Sites, New England, Revoia- 
tion, Southern States, Present to’ his litthke Friends, 
Great Britain, France, Riley, Jewett, Selkirk, Gar- 
den, Ship, Juvenile Tales, Farm, La Peyrouse, 
Mine, Washington, Franklin, Columbus, Cyclopedia: 
of the Bible, History, ge: Se. 

Lydias, Marthas, Marys, Son’s. Manual, Daugh-- 
ter’s Manual, Apostles and Martyrs, Young Man’s 
Aid, Young Lady’s Friend, Children’s Friend, Sa- 
cved History, Lives of the Apostles and Martyrs, 
Wayland’s Moral Science, Gallaudet’s Ohil’s' Boole 
of the Soul, Nichols’s and 1 aley’s Theolozy, First 
Book tor Sunday Schools, Allen’s Questions, &c. ke. 

BIOGRA PHIES.—James sackson, Jr., Buckmin- 
ster, Thatcher and Abbot, Whitman, H. Page, Collin 
Reynolds, La Fayette, Fenrale, Heber, Piows Per- 
sons, Legh Richmond, Bible, Oberlin, Neff... 

Works of Miss Edgeworth, Hoffland, Ople-Sigoucs: 
ney, Sedgewick, Farrar, Gould, Martineau, Sher- 
wood, and other female authors. 

Good’s Book of Nature, Sigourney’s Poetry for 
Children, Sketches from Sacred History, Todd’s Lec- 
tures to Children, Bible Story Book, Cottage Stories, 
Woodland Cottage, Berquin’s Children’s Friend, 
Farm House, Olive Bud, Buds and Blossoms, Goot 
Life, Persian Fables, Barbaukd’s Lessons, Stery with- 
outan End, Maundreli’s Journey, Three Experiments - 
and Sequel, Poor but Happy, Stories about Birds, 
Annette Warrington, Boy aud. Birds, Sephora, Hel- 
on’s Pilgrimage, Stories on Commandinents, all the 
Temperance Tales, Swiss Family Robinsow, Bleck 
Velvet Bracelet, Stories of'real Children, Sowers not 
Reapers, Hamlets, Carpenter and Family, together 
with a great variety: of-other works. 

All Books not on-hand, furnished ifom any Cata« 

ogue. 

, TP Superintendents who~ may be replénishing 

their Libraries, cau-sen] their otd Catalogue to our 

Room, 121 Washington Street, and the best books 

not on them will be furnished, with the liberty of re- 

turning snch as are not. wanted. » . 20 

OPELAND’S DICTIONARY.-——Part 3. Just 

published at TTICK.NOR’S. . m 20 

. STANDARD WORKS. 

H ENRY’S Exposition ot the O'd and New Testa- 
ment. 6 vols Syvo. 

Scott’s Commentary on.tife. Biblé, 3-and 6 vols. 

Horne’s introduction tothe Study. of the Serip- 
tures. 2 vals 8vo. 

Macknight on the Epistles. 1 vob 8vo. 

W orks of the Rev. John Howe, 1 vol. 

Works of the Rov. Andrew Fuller, 2 vols. 

Robinson’s @almet’s Bible. Dictionary, 1.vol. 

Clark’s Commentary on the Bible, 4 vols. §e. &c- 

For sale at TICK NOR’S, 135 Washington Street- 

m 20 


MINISTRY OF JESUS CHRISTY. 
HIS day published—* The - Ministry. of: Jesus 
Christ ’—-a mannaf tor Sunday Schools aad Fums 
ilies by Rev. Thomas B. Fox--For sale by the dozen: 
or single by JAMES-MUNROE § CO. 134-Wash- 
ington street. . m 20. 
AMERICAN UNETARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
{fice of the American Unitarian Association over 
the store of James -Munree & Co. 134 Washing - 
ton street. Where all Unitarian publications are to 
found wholesate- and retail iy. JAMBS MUNROE: 
& CO, * m 20. 


OOKS PUBLISHED under the direetion of ‘he 
‘Society for protnoting Cristian. Knowledge 
Piety and Chavity..” 

The Nature and design: of a Christian Church. 
By the late Rev. Joseph Lathrop, D. D., of West 
Springfield, Mass, Fourth Edi ion. With Remarks 
on the Lord’s Supper; by another hand... 

Devotional Exercises, Prayers, and Hymns, more 
particularly designed for the use. of .Communicants, 
with a short Introduction om the Origin, Nature; and 
Obligation of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Biography of Distinguished Reformers, and 
History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Discortaibens and Discourses on tlre Evidences and: 
Spirit of Christianity ‘ 

Meditations for the Afflicted, Sick and Dying. 

Mandrell’s Journey to Jerusalem, first American, 
edition published by S$. G. Simpkins, Court st 


IN PRESS. ' 

AMES MUNKOE §& Co. have in press and will 

publish next week, vols 2 and 3 of Noyes Trans- 

lation of the Hebrow Prophets arranged in Chrono- 

logical order. ‘ Meditations for the. Sick” by Rev. 
Jona. Cole, 184 Washington st may 19. 


NORTHFIELD. ACADEMY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 
ORTI:FIELD is one of the most delightful and 
quiet villages in-the valley of the Conacoticut, 
and snch a plaee as: every judicious parent would 
choose for the education of his children, The build- 
ings are large and commodious ; and pupils of both 
sexes are received into the ftamity of the principal, . 
where overy necessary-attention will be paid two their 
moral and intelle¢tuel improvement, For further in- 
formation, parents and guardians are. referred to Rev. 
Mr Allen of Northboro’; Rev. Mr Alger of Chelsea, . 
and Rev. Mr Pierpont of Boston, where may be seew. 
a view of the buildings.. The summer term. will 
commence on Tuesday the 6th day,of June next. 


; * ( 1837. » 
Northfield, Mr INEAS ALLEN, ‘Peindipal. 


ERS WANTED. 
wo teaknnaee ‘for the. Public Gram- 


ind in New Bedtord.. 

The Principal must bea Graduate of.a-respectable 
College, and give satisfactory references. 

For the situation of Assistant, a female is wanted, . 
who, in addition to the- branches usually taught in. 
wich'a school must» he qualified to instruct inthe 

Latin languages. -tiegeiaee Saeed 
Fou ae of the Principal has. been Bans 1,000 
and that of the female Assistant at $500. 

Application may Be made to the subseriber in wri- 
ting. WILLIAM H, TAYLOR, » 

Chairman of the New Bedford. School Committee. 

New Bedford, May 6. 1837. 
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*$. Collection, in. every. 
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[From the Western Messenger for December 1886.] 


HYMN. 
BY W. H. FURNESS. 
I fee) within a want, 
Forever buraing there, 


What I so thirst for, grant, 
O Thou who hearest prayer. 


This is the thing I crave, 
A likeness to thy Son, 

This would I rather have, 
Than call the world my own. 


Like him, now in my youth, 
1 long, O God, to be, 

In humbleness and truth, 
In love and piety. 


*Tis my most fervent prayer, 
Be it more fervent still, 
Be it my highest care, 
Be it my settled will! 








THE LONELY TREE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
Thou lonely tree, that on the mountain standing, 
Frowoest in grandeur on*the vale below, 
In stern magnificence our awe commanding— 
No soothing fellowship is thine to know ; 
Each wild flower that this tranquil vale embosoms, 
Seems in its social ties more blest than thee, 
We walk among them, and we cull their blossoms, 
But shun thy dizzy height—thou lonely tree. 


In life I often thus sad homage render 
To some fine mind, removed from grovelling ken, 
Standing aloft in solitary splendor, 
Beyond the reach or touch of commoa men ; 
The world inclines to those who crave protection, 
Loving the suppliant voice and bended knee, 
But O! if Genius ever seeks affection, 
It shares a fate like thine—thou lonely tree. 


Stay, from a cloud a sunbeam brightly darting, 
Even while I speak, invests thy boughs with light, 
No radiance to the lowly vale imparting, 
But resting long on thy majestic height; 
O! to thy dwelling-place a charm is given, 
Though uncompanioned by thy kind it be, 
Thou hast a brilliant messenger from heaven 
To cheer thy solitude—thou lonely tree. 


When I lament the gloomy elevation 
That talent holds, this scene may I recall, 
And think that beams of holy inspiration 
Perchance oft visit one unwoed by all ; 
Cold, feeble minds may lesser boons inherit, 
But Heaven’s peculiar communings may be 
Reserved to gladden the etherial spirit, 
That upward towers, like thee,—O lonely tree. 





[From the Southern Rose.) 


LINES, 
To alittle white Miller dotted with black dots, 
which entertained me a whole evening. 


Thou bright little delicate thing, 
That hoverest this table about, 

With thy beautiful black dotted wings, 
And two slender horns growing out ; 


What here dost thou want, little stranger ? 
Or whom hast thou flown here to see, 

That thou com’st thus despising all danger, 
Not afraid of the candle, or me ? 


How still thou now sitt’st on the paper, 
And fixest thy black glossy eyes 

On the bright burning light of the taper, 
Where thy ruin, thou poor creature, lies. 


Dh haste not to rush to its flame ; 
But be willing to bathe in its light ; 
Flit round in thy frolicsome game, 
And return here to-morrow at night. 


I never will catch thee, not I, 

As some cruel philosophers would, 
Who impale on a pin every fly, 

To be in their cabinet view’d. 


Enough that thy beauty has blest 
One weary lone moment of mine, 

Enough that thy black dotted vest 
Has furnished a theme fer my line. 


SONG OF THE STARS TO THE EARTH, 
From the German of Gr. Von Stolberg. 





Sleep, sister, softly sleep, in cool and fragrant bed : 
Sleep, loved one, softly sleep, till thou wak’st so 
rosy red. 
Let no rude beating etorms thy flowing locks dishevel; 
Nor lift thy glittering streams above their shore-girt 
level; 
Nor hush thy lullaby from the softly murmuring sea : 
Let no voleanic hill of flame burst forth and wakea 
thee. 
Let the daggered lightnings rest in their Alpine girdle 
dark ; 
And let no cloud conceal from us the face we love 
to mark ; 
Nor veil the moon benign 
From wpturn’d glance of thine. 
With thee may light-foot hours lead up a joyous dance, 
Till dawn, with rosy hand, awake thee frem thy 
trance. 
Thy children will not trouble thee in this thy balmy 
sleep, 
For they are slumbering too. The few whom mis- 
eries keep 
Out of the bed of rest, a soothing influence borrow 
From the meek-visaged Moon, that weeps with those 
who sorrow, ‘ 
Is glad with those who joy, smiles lovingly on lovers. 
For those of thy bold sons who on the main are rovers, 
We hold oxt in the night 
Our leading-strings of light, 
Lest any rushing storm o’ertake them in their gliding; 
Or their keels meet the shock 
Of the hidden rock, 
Or of those where angry waves are chiding. 
Sleep, sister, softly sleep on cool and fragrant bed: 
Sleep, loved one, softly sleep, till thou wak’st all 
rosy red. 





THE TIMES. 
‘ These times touch'd monied worldliags with dismay: 
Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 
With sounds of apprehension and despatr : 
While tens of thousands, thinking on the affray, 
Men unto whom sufficient for the day 
And minds not stinted or untilled are given, 
Sound, healthy Children of the God of Heaven, 
Are cheerful as the rising sun in May. 
What do we gather hence but firmer faith 
That every gift of noble origin 


‘ 


1s breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath : 7 


That virtue and the faculties within 


Are vital,—and that riches are akin 


To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death | 


THE FLOWER GIRL AND THE PORTER. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAILY. 


I was crossing the Pon Neuf at the moment 
when a porter, belonging to the Bank of France, 
pretty well tired of the weight he carried, (it 
was a bag containing nine thousand francs, in 
silver,) stopped to rest himself by leaning 


-against the parapet wall of the bridge, but at 


the moment he did so, his valuable load, either 
from awkwardness or carelessness, slipped out 
of his hands and fell into the Seine, which is 
deep just in that spot. 
te Ser shall 1 forget his look of despair. 
He made a movement as if to jump over; and, 
I believe, would have effeoted his purpose, but 
for the presence of mind Of a girl, a little, deli- 
cate looking thing of about sixteen, a violet sel- 
ler, who clasped her arms round him, cried for 
help, which in an instant was afforded. 
Myself and some others seized him; he 
struggled with us desperately. ‘Let me go!’ 
cried he,‘ [ am ruined forever. My wife, my 
children, what will become of you?’ A mul- 
titude of voices were raised at once, some to 
console, others to inquire; but above the rest 
were heard the clear and silver tones of the 
little violet-girl—‘* My friend, have patience, 
you have lost nothing.’ ‘Nothing! ‘No, no; 
I tell you, no, Let some one run for the di- 
vers; there is no doubt they will succeed in 
bringing it up.’ ‘She is right,’ resounded from 
a number of voices, and from mine among the 
rest; and in an instant half a.dozen people ran 
to fetch the divers, 
Those who remained exerted themselves, as 
well as they could, to solace the poor porter. 
One brought him a small glass of liquor; ano- 
ther, a little brandy; a third, some eau de Co- 
logne ; and four or five presented the grand 
specific, sugar-water. The little violet girl 
had been before all the rest in administering a 
cordial; and perhaps hers was the most effica- 
cious—a glass of pure water, which she held to 
his trembling lips, and made him swallow. 
‘ Drink,’ she cried, ‘ drink it up—it will do you 
good.’ 
Whether it was the water, or the kind and 
sympathetic manner with which it was offered, 
that relieved him, I know not; but certainly 
one of the two had its effect, for his looks grew 
iess wild; he burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping, and by degrees became composed 
enough to make his acknowledgments to the 
spectators who had shown such interest in his 
misfortune. 
The divers soon came, and one of them des- 
cended without loss of time. Never did [ wit- 
ness such an intense anxiety as the search ex- 
cited ; if the fate of every one present had 
hung upon the success, they could not have 
testified greater interest in it. He soon reap- 
peared, bringing up, not the bag of silver, but a 
emall iron box, It was instantly broken open, 





and found to be full of twenty franc pieces in 
gold; they were quickly counted, and found to 
amount to nearly twelve thousand francs ; about 
four hundred and fifty pounds sterling. There 
were three divers, who, overjoyed at their good 
fortune, speedily divided the prize among them- 
selves ; and directly after another descended in 
search of the porter’s bag. ' 

This time he returned with it in triumph. 

The poor fellow eould scarcely speak when 
it was put into his hands. On coming to him- 
self he cried, with vehemence—‘ Heaven re- 
ward you! You know not what good you have 
done. I um the father of five children. I was 
formerly in good circumstances, dut a series of 
misfortunes reduced me to the greatest distress. 
All that I had left was an irreproachable char- 
acter, and that procured me my present situa- 
tion; [ have had it but a week. ‘To-day I 
shvuld, without your help, have lost it. My 
wife, my children, would have been exposed to 
all the horrors of want; they would have been 
deprived of a husband and a father; no, never 
could I have survived the ruin I had brought 
upon them! It is you who have saved us all; 
heaven will reward you.’ 

While he thus spoke, he 1:ummaged his pock- 
ets and drew out some francs, ‘This is all I 
have ; ’tis very little; but tell me where you 
live, and to-morrow—’ «Not a farthing,’ inter- 
ropted they with one voice; and one of them 
added, ‘ Stop a bit, let me talk to my comrades,’ 
They stepped aside for a moment; I followed 
them with my eyes, and saw that they listened 
to their companion with emotion. ‘ We are all 
of a mind,’ said he, returning with them; ‘yes, 
my friend, if you have been the cause of our 
good fortune, it seems to us that we ought to 
share with you what heaven has sent us through 
your means. My companions think so too, 
and we are going to divide it into four equal 
shares.’ 

The porter would have remonstrated, but his 
voice was drowned by the acclamations of the 
spectators. ‘Generous fellows !’—‘ Much good 
may it do you.’—* The same luck to you !’— 
resounded from every mouth. There was not 
one present but seemed as happy as if he or 
she were about to participate in the contents 
of the box. The money was divided, and, in 
spite of his excuse, the porter was forced to 
take his share, 

The generous divers went their way ; the 
crowd began to disperse; but the porter still 
lingered, and I had the curiosity to remain, in 
order to watch his motions. He approached 
the little violet-girl. ‘Ah! my dear!’ cried 
he, ‘ what do I not owe you? but for you it 
had been all over with me, My wife, my little 
ones, must thank you.’ ‘ Ma foi! it is not worth 
mentioning. Would you have had me stand 
by and see you drown yourself? « But your 
courage, your strength! could one have expec- 
ted it from so young a girl!’ ‘Ah! there is 
no want of strength where there is good will.’ 
‘And no body ever had more of that. Give 
me six of your bouquets, my dear; my children 
are so fond of violets, and never have they 
prized any as they will do these.’ 

‘She twisted a bit of thread round six of her 
fairy nose-gays, and presented them to him. 
He deposited them carefully in his bosom, and 
slipped something into her hand; then, without 
waiting to hear the acknowledgments which 
she began to pour forth, took to his heels as if 
oe had been made of feathers. 
ling i : Sak 8 ig after him with pleasure spark- 
nenietas 0 ' Wet wil you take for the 
‘Wh gays © said 1, going up to her. 

Y hatever you please to give me.’ cried ‘she 
with vivacity, ‘ for that good monte money will 
burn my pocket till I get home to give i 
ensther....Oh! how.et . give it to my 
«MRS glad will she be to have all 
that, and still more so when she knows why it 
has been given me.’ The reader will easily 
believe that my purchase was speedily made ; 





for it; and I had the pleasure of thinking that 
[ contributed in a small degree to reward the 


‘| cally displayed. She hastened home with her 
little treasure, and [ returned to my lodgings to 


ness of heart which she had so unequivo- 


put my violets into water, promising myself, as 
I did so, to be a frequent customer to the little 
nosegay-girl of the Pont Neuf, 


DR FRANKLIN’S WIFE, 


Franklin in a sketch of his early life and 
habits, relates the following anecdote of his 
frugal and affectionate wife, A wife could 
scarcely muke a prettier apolegy for purchasing 
her first piece of luxury, 
We have an English proverb that says, 

‘ He that would thrive, 

Must ask his wife ;’ 

it was lucky for me that [ had one as much dis- 
posed to industry and frugality as myself. She 
assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding 
and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purcha- 
sing old linen rags for the paper makers, &c. 
We kept no idle servant ; our table was plain 
and simple ; our furniture of the cheapest. For 
instance, my breakfast was for a long time 
bread and milk, (no tea) and I ate it out of a 
two penny earthen porringer, with a pewter 
spoon ;—but mark how luxury will enter fami- 
lies, and make a progress in spite of principle ; 
being called one morning to breakfast, I tound 
it in a china bow], with aspoon of silver They | 
had been bought for me without my knowledge, 
by my wife, and had cost her the enormous 
sum of three and twenty shillings ; for which 
she had no other excuse or apology to make, 
but that she thought her husband deserved a | 
silver spoon and china bowl, as well as any of | 
his neighbors. This was the first appearance | 
ef plate or china in our house, which afterwards, | 
in the course of years, as our wealth increased, 
augmented gradually to several hundred pounds | 
in value, 





[From the Portsmouth Journal.]} 
SPRING GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISs- 
TORY. 

As lovers of nature, we would cull with a 
sparing hand from the rich stores of beauty and 
sweetness, which this vernal season is gather- 
ing. Spring is the harvest time of the natural- 
ist, and so bounteous is the harvest, that al- 
though we pretend to be nothing but gleaners, 
we have full bundles and unbroken sheaves in 
the field before us, which the husbandmen have 
left, But we wish only to carry away our arm- 
ful, and our only trouble is to determire from 
what field to glean, or from which sheaf to 
gather. Nature has waked from her winter 
sleep, creation is teeming with life, the carth is 
putting on her beautiful garments, the woods 
are vocal with song, odors are stealing from 
the first vernal flowers, the world is rejoicing 
in its renovated beauty. What then shall we 
note? What flower pick from the thousand 
blossoms ? What voice select from ‘the min- 
gled tide of song ?? Amidst the profusion, we 
shall doubtless do as we have seen children in 
picking strawberries in the fields. If perchance 
they light upon a spot where the ripe clusters 
abound, and casting their eyes around, they see 
the fruit in still more inviting clusiers, on every 
knoll about them, eager to get all, yet un- 
certain which first to select, they scramble from 
one knoll to the other, trampling down the ri- 
pest berries and picking perhaps the greenest 
fruit. 

We are probably not aware how much of 
the peculiar enjoyment of spring is derived from 
the songs of the birds. We hear them almost 
unconsciously. In a bright spring morning 
every bird is singing. The multitades of va- 
ried voices upon every key and of every possi- 
ble modulation, swelling from the nearest grove 
and faintly murmuring from the distance, forms 
such a perfect and equal harmony that we are 
hardly conscious of sound. The ear thus 
bathed in harmony is like the body which when 
immersed in water is insensible of its pressure. 
Yet the influence of this harmony steals imper- 
ceptibly over our minds. We are soothed or 
exhilarated we know not why. We may not 
remeinber that we have heard a note, yet the 
influence of the voices of spring has been as 
positive upon us as the air we have been un- 
conscionsly breathing. Let one be in or near 
a grove where the voices of the birds are fall- 
ing upon his inattentive ear, and let a hawk fly 
over; as every song suddenly ceases, he will 
know by the change in his spirits, by the feel- 
ing, that a pleasant something is wanting, how 
much he has been imperceptibly cheered by 
this sweet melody. 

The songs of the sweetest of our birds con- 
tinue no longer than a month or two in the 
natural state. This, with the peculiar and 
temporary brilliancy of their plumage, consti- 
tutes another delightful feature of the spring. 
The Snow Bunting which is borne to us on the 
bosom of the winter’s storm, and which is to 
us as silent as the falling snow, has a most de- 
licious note in its northern breeding place, 
which is heard by no ear but that of its mate. 
The Pine-Bulfinch which we spoke of last win- 
ter, although wholly mute with us, is at the 
nuptial season one of the liveliest and sweetest 
songsters of the north, The southerner who 
has bagged his dozens of the homely and un- 
interesting rice birds during the. winter in the 
Southern States, will hardly believe that our 
merry Bob-o’Lincoln, the life of the meadows, 
the universal favorite in his handsome wedding 
suit, and with his sprightly allegro carol, can 
be the same bird which he found in the Georgia 
rice fields. 

Another pleasant feature of the season, is 
the numbers of strange birds which are now 
sojourning for a week or two in our woods and 
gardens, It is not generally known that there 
are nearly twice as many birds with us at this 
season as at any other. 

This is the fashionable travelling season for 
the feathered gentry, and the places of enter- 
tainment are all full or fast filling up with the 
gay visiters. From thirty to forty species of 
birds pass through our country on their way to 
the north, some of them of great beauty and 
fine song. They tarry only a few days, and 
we must keep a sharp look out to find them. 
Every year we are surprised with some fine 
note which we have never heard before. At 
this season and in the early spring, the visiters 
are usually some species of the sparrow; of 
which bird no less than twenty-three species 
are found in our ‘woods and fields. A few 
weeks ago the gardens were full of the Ferru- 
ginous Sparrows, as large and nearly of the 
color of the wood-thrush, who wispered forth a 
few sweet notes, which gave promise of their 
vocal powers in the pairing season. These 
have gone by and their place is supplied by the 
large and beautiful white throated sparrow, 











the good girl’s purse was something the heavier 
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‘Besides their services 


since, our sluggishness was rebuked by a chorus | in the butchering department, they interest me 
of singularly sweet and peculiar voices from| by their sudden and adroit movements on the 
the neighboring. garden—-and we -found».the | walls and ceiling, and, withal, sing for me eve- 
garden filled with hundreds of these pretty | ry night as soon as the candle is out. sei 


birds, whose music had a fine effect. The 
song consisted of two notes. The strain com- 
mening apon a short leading note, followed 
by a long, clear, and exquisitely trilled note, 
pitched a third above.. The song of a single 
bird might be monotonous; but each bird 
pitched his song upon a different key, and many 
of them combined, formed a chorus of unrivall- 
ed harmony. ‘These birds in a day or two will 
disappear and those from the still farther south 
will fill their places, How delightful and in- 
structive it is to mark the round of nature’s 
beautiful and ever varying changes. he bul- 
finch and snow-bird which enlivened our win- 
ter have gone to the farthest polar regions. 
The sparrows of which we have <just spoken, 
who have wintered in the Middle and Soatheru 
States, each select a lower northern latitude. 
And the brilliant golden oriole seeming to have 
stolen his bright tints, from the birds of the 
tropics with whom he, has wintered, in a few 
Jays will arrive*from Gouth America to sojourn 
for a few months among our New England 
gardens. 

Beautiful and benevolent is this arrangement 
which is ever changing the aspects of nature, 
which gives to each season and each clime a 
fresh succession of interest and beauty. J. 


MRS SOMERVILLE THE CELEBRATED AS. 
TRONOMER. 

This lady is, we believe, a little over forty 
years of age. She was born in Scotland, 
When about fifteen years old, she happened to 
overhear her brother, repeating as a school’ex- 
ercise, the demonstration of a proposition in 
geometry.-—Her attention was arrested, and 
her genius then felt its first conscious impulse 
of its master spring. She instantly procured a 
copy of Euclid, and found delight in exploring 
its pages, 

Sometime afterwards she inquired of profes- 
sor Playfair, if there would be any harm in a 
young lady’s studying Latin. He asked her 
why she wished to study Latin, She replied, 
‘ Because | long to read Newton’s ‘ principia.’ 

He encouraged her to make the unusual, and 
as it was then thouglit, daring attempt. Be- 
sides the Latin she is now possessed of every 
modern scientific language, and is without 
doubt, one of the very first astronomers of this 
age. Iler name shining over England, together 
with that of La Place on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and Bowditch in America, constitutes the 
great constellation of astronomical science of 
the present day. 

How inscrutable are the workings of genius! 
Where it has not been kindled by nature, no 
art ignites it. It is beyond the power of cir- 
cumstances to quench its flame. Astronomy 
and mathematics have found their most illustri- 
ous votaries, in our times, not in the chairs of 
professorships with learned titles, and rich en- 
dowments—not in the silent retreats of aca- 
demical leisure—but in the legislative halls of 
revolutionary France, on the deck of an Amer- 
ican merchantman, and amid the cares of the 
nursery. 

A friend of ours, when visiting Mrs Somer- 
ville’s family, happened to ask her husband 
what was contained in certain drawers he was 
opening, he replied, ‘Mrs Somerville’s diplo- 
mas.’—She has received them from literary 
and scientific societies in all other parts of the 
world except America ! S 

The following anecdote will show the opinion 
entertained of her by La Place, with whom she 
had long been in the habit of corresponding on 
scientific subjects. She has been twice mar- 
ried, first to Mr Glegg, and afterwards to Dr 
Somerville, ber present husband. These inci- 
dents of domestic history were unknown to La 
Place, and he once told a friend that there were 
probably but two women in the world who could 
read his ‘ Mecanique Celeste,’ one of them was 
Mrs Glegg, the other Mrs Somerville ! 

But besides her wonderful attainments, in 
this department, Mrs Somerville is an accom- 
plished scientific and practical musician, a first 
rate painter in oils, a learned chemist, and tho- 


At the same time, this extraordinary woman 
is a pattern of social and domestic virtue, dis- 
charging in a most exemplary manner every 
duty to her friends and fanily. Her society is 
delightful, her manner engaging, and her heart 
evidently the abode of every amiable affection 
and christian grace.—Torch Light. 





BEAUTIES OF AN INDIAN CLIMATE, 

The Rev. Mr Malco!m has the following no- 
tice of his accommodations on ship board on 
his return passage from Tavoy to Amherst, in 
India. 

My little cutter is superior in nearly all re- 
spects to the Burmah vessels, which I expected 
generally to sail in from place to place. I can 
stand up in the cabin, while in those, one can 
only sit, and that on the floor, I have a little 
quarter deck, wbich they know nothing of,— 
And, in case of danger, we have an iron anchor, 
while theirs is but a piece of wood, shaped like 
a fish hook, On the score of insects, too, I 
am informed that my condition is far better, 
In the latter point, however, [ can by no means 
boast. Hundreds of ants, great and small, 
black and red, move in endless files every where. 
Cockroaches flying and creeping, spotted, stri- 
ped, and plain, walk over me, and about me, 
all night, but through mercy they do not bite, 
and are, withal, quite shy when there is a light 
burning, and so do not interrupt me when en- 
gaged. I now and then kill a forward fellow, 
but it is in vain to think of abating the nuisance, 
for their name is ‘legion.’ I have nice sugar 
cane laid in @ corner for the ants, to keep them 
away, but some of them are blood thirsty, and 
bite me with all zeal. | sometimes watcha 
bold fellow, as he runs over my hand, and when 
he finds a suitable spot, he raises himself per- 
pendicular, and digs into me, kicking and strug- 
ling as if he would go through the skin. The 
spiders [-kill without mercy, and busy enough 
they kept me, the first day or two, Some of 
them have bodies as big as the joint of one’s 
thumb, and occupy as they stand, a space as 
large as the top of a teacup. The mice nibble 
my clothes at night. I have seen but two or 
three centipedes, and succeeded in killing them; 
but there are doubtless more on board. But 
the musquitoes! They are a torment day and 
night, Iam comforted with the assurance that 
strangers suffer most with them, and hope they 
will not *‘ make a stranger of me’ much, longer. 

Among all these enemies, I heve no: auxilia- 
ries, but two or three nimble -lizzards. These 
I earefully befriend, and they consume as ma- 


— --——— 


The. Boston 





Discovery 1N GALVANISM. 


Medical and Surgical Journal, contains. the 
following paragraph, relating to an important 
discovery in Galvinisin : 


Dr C. G. Page, of ‘Salem, Mass. has made 


the discovery that lead, iron, or any metal, 
may be substituted for the expensive material, 
copper, in galvanic batteries, with equivalent 
power, providing the exciting liquid be some 


acid holding some oxide of copper in solution. 
This fact will render this apparatus more ac- 
cessible to medicak practitioners, as the use of 
lead or iron will lessen the cost one half. The 
effect is due to the greater facility with which 
copper deposites upon other metals than upon 
itself.—Beoston Merc. 





Tue Bay or Funpy Ovurnone.—From ob- 
servations lately made by M. Penaua, itis found 
that the tides wn the coast of Guayana, in South 
America, sometimes rise to the astonishing 
height of 75 feet. Those in the bay of Fundy, 
which have been considered as the highest in 
the world, rise only to the height of 60 feet. 


Baptism oF Exctisa Jews,—We learn from 
the London Missionary Register, that Mr H. S. 
Joseph, a Christian Israelite, was admitted to 
holy orders in the Unitea Church, on Sunday, 
the 18th of December, by the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, as minister of St. Simon’s chapel, Liverpool, 
in the midst of a dense population, among whom 
were found his brethren, both according to the 
flesh and in the taith, On the same day two adult 
Jews and a Jewess, with three children were 
baptized at St, Bride’s Church Liverpool, in the 
presence of nearly 200 of the children of Abra- 
ham. On Christmas day, a young Israelite, from 
the Operative Jewish Converts’ Institution, was 
baptized at the Episcopal Jew’s Chapel, Bethnal 
Green. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A New and Good Selection of Books. 


ENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington, corner of 
Water street, begs leave to present the following 
list of Books to the notice of Unitarian Clergymen, 
and all interested in Sunday schools, This is proba- 
bly the best list ever offered to the public ; and it is 
but a small part of his extensive variety. Those who 
wish to replenish their Libraries had better apply 
soon, as the quantity of each of those Books is some- 
what limited. Any Books wanted, not on this list, 
will be supplied promptly. 

Picture Lessons |The Daisy 

Father’s Stories Village Boys 

The Ploughman 'Truelove’s Tales 

George and Lucy Parents’ Present 

The Glow-worm Facts not Fables 

Touch Not ‘English Mary 
Disobedient Children Lives Aposles and Martyrs 
Phebe Bartlett ‘Swiss Family Robinson 











Morning Walk Sunday Evenings 
Rosabella Son of a Genius 

The Cloud Uncle Philip’s Conversa- 
The Pilgrims tions 

The Snow-drops Indian Traits 


Little Theodore American History 

John Wise Young Crusoe 

Shepherd Salisbury Plain Perils of the Sea 
Reformed Family Clergyman’s Orphan 
Affectionate Daughter in-|Sketches of Female Biog- 





law raphy 
Robert Barton |Letters of Caroline Wes- 
Sargeant Dale terley 


Diversions of Holycott |Ornaments Discovered 
Pilgrim Hut |Evidences of Christianity 
Twin Sisters pitietory: of Virginia 
Charles Ashton {American Forest 

Alicia and her Aunt Uncle Philip’s New York 
Limed Twigs Tales of Ameritan Revo- 
Edwin and Alicia. lution 

Prophets and Prophecy (Casket of Gems 

Black Velvet Bracelet My Son’s Manual 

The Poor Rich Man &c. |My Daughter's Manual 
Rich and Poor Boys i The Vegetable World 
Christmas Box |The Young Rover 
Sacred History \Three Weeks in Palestine 
Sowers not Reapers Wayland’s Moral Science 
China and the English Little Sketch Book ~ 
Little Child’s Book Stories on Commandments 
Stories for large and small |Stories ot Real Children 








Children Olive Buds 
Robinson Crusoe Kitty Grafton 
Down the Hill Nancy Le Baron 


Poetry for Children 
Juvenile Poems 
Persian Tales 
Parley’s Library 8 vols. 
J.R. Jewett 
Alexander Selkirk 
The Garden 
Capt. J. Riley. 


Three Experiments Living 

Sequel to Ditto 

Family Story Book 

Conversations of a Father 
with his Children 

Parley’s Geography of the 
Bible 

Mrs Sigourney’s Letters to 


The Ship Young Ladies 
The Farm Young Man’s Aid 
La Perouse Young Man’s Friend 
The Mine The Lydias 
Patrick Clay Many Things on Many 
Mary Smith Matters 
Happy Valley Whig and Tory 
Happy Days Memoir of Bernard Whit- 
Carter Family man 
Parley’s Curiosities True Believer’s Defence 
ss Fables Sephora, a Hebrew Tale 
se Sea Little Scholar Learning to 
ee Europe Talk 
as Asia The Boy and Birds 
. Africa George Allen the only Son 


“ Islands, &e. The Carpenter’s Children 
New Children’s Friend |The Carpenterand Family 
MANUALS. 

Now in press, a new Manual ‘ Questions on the 
Old Testament,’ by Rev. Joseph Allen, It will be 
out very shortly . 








—On hand— 
Allen’s Questions Ist part 
‘cs it 3 2d part 
at ‘< 3d part 


Boston Sunday School Hymn Book 

Service Book for Sunday Schools 

Geneva Catechism, Ist and 3d-part. | 
Worcester’s, Carpenter’s Channing’s Catechisms 
First Book for Sunday Schools. &e. &c. m 13 


ON VERSATIONS ON THE GOSPELS.—Pub- 

lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO.— Record of 
ptm on the Gospels with Children, 2 vols 
12mo, 

Mr. Alcott has given proof in the beautiful intre- 
duction to this work, as all who have read it know, 
of a strong mind and a pure heart. A ‘practical 
‘teacher, he has dedicated, for years, his rare gifts to 
the science of education. ‘These Conversations con- 
tain abundant evidence of extraordinary power of 
thought either in the teacher or in the pupils, or in 
both, He aims to make ebildren think, and in every 
uestion of a moral nature, to send them back on 
emselves for an answer. He aims to show chil- 
dren something holy in their own consciousness, 
thereby to make them really reverent, and to make 
the New Testament a living book to them. 

Mr. Alcott’s methods cannot yet be said ‘to have 
had a fair trial. But he is making an experiment in 
which all the friends of education are interested. 

In behalf of this book I have but one plea to make, 
—this, namely,—Let it be read.— Boston Courier. 

* These Conversations are a Commentary on the 
Gospels, an analysis of the spirit of Chmstianity, 
which finds a response inthe heart of every little 
child, and also in the mind. of childlike manhood.’ 
‘ While it.gives confidence to the child in his own 
convictions, looses his tongue to speak of the world 
within, and creates a just reverence for himselt, this 
book will also teach humility—With some experi- 
ence in the results of reading these Conversations in 
schools, we cordially recommend them to the notice 
of Sabbath school teachers and parents, and strongly 





in the great and beautiful mintstry of deve and 
renewing the spirit of childhood.” peal 


EAST OF TABERNACLES. By Rev. Henry 











a stranger whom we have never seen among us 


ny of the vermin as they can, But. what are} 


Ware, Jr. for sale by JAMES M NROE§ 
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ORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE Dic. 
W: OW ARY: ' Revised and enlarged edition, 
* ‘This dictionary contains, besides a very full voca- 
bolary of common English words, many technical 
terms, and.a copious list of such words and phrases 
from foreign languages as are often found in Eng- 
lish books, very full vocabularies of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names, and a vocabulary of words 
of doubtful or various orthography, which, together 
with the rules and remarks accompanying them, em- 
braces nearly all the difficult and doubttul cases that 
often occur in English orthography, This edition is 
also furnished with an Appendix, containing additional 
words, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary, comprising 
about 8000 Modern Geographical Names. The 
volume comprises about 66,000 words, to all of which 
the pronunciation is given; being moié than twice as 
many as ure found in the school editions of Walker’s 
Dictionary, together with their vocabulsries. 
This Dictionary is used in the Boston Schools, and 
in numerous other schools, academies and seminaries 
in various parts of the country; and it has been 
highly recommended by various literary journals, and 
by many gentlemen whose opinion is eminently enti- 
tled to respect. 


~ RecomMENDATION. 

This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, am- 
ple evidence of inquiry, careful comparison, and 
sound judgment. It combines, in a very condensed 
and yet intelligible form, a greater quantity of valua- 
ble matter than any other similar work; andasa 
Pronouncing Victionary, it possesses decided advan- 
tages over all others, by its superior system of nota- 
tion, and by its exibition of all the principal authori- 
ties respecting words of doubtiul and various pronun- 
ciation. We de not hesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprehensive, accurate and 
useful compendium within our knowledge. 


Joseph Story, LL. D., Prof. Law, Cambridge Mass, * 
Sidney Willard, A. M., Prof. Heb. Latin, &c. do. 
Ed. T. Channing, A. M., Prof. Rhet. and Oratory do. 
John Pickering, LL. D., Boston. 

Wm Allen, D.D. Pres. Bowdoin College, Maine. 

S. P. Newman, A. M, Prof. Rhet. Bowdoin Col. Me. 
J. L. Kingsley, LL. D., Prof. Latin, Yale Col. Con. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D., Prof. Rhet. Union Col. N. Y. 
C. Anthon, LL, D., Prof. Gr & Lat. Colu. Col. N.Y. 
Peter S. Duponceau, LL. D., Philadelphia. 

Robley Dunglison, M. D., Prof. University of Md. 
J. P, Cushing, A M., Pres. Hampden Sidney Col. Va. 
Jasper Adams, D. D., Pres. Charleston College S.C 
Alonzo Church, D, D. Pres. University of Georgia, 
Philip Lindsley, D. D., Pres, Nashville Uni. Tenn, 
Edward Beecher, A. M., Pres, Lilinois College. 


WORCESTER’S ELEMNNTARY DICTIONA. 
RY ; For Common Schools. 

The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a 
reduced form of the Comprehensive Dictionary and 
is especially adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
It contains a very full list of the words of the English 
language which are in good use ; and including its 
vocabularies, it possesses important advantages over 
all other Common School Dictionaries. The proaun- 
ciation of the words is carefully given ina form very 
easily understood, and in accordance with the best 
usage, and the most approved authorities. The best 
edition of Walker’s School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains but 31,200 words, more than 
12,000 less than this. 

The Elementary Dictionary comprises the follow- 
ing divisions :— 

1. Dictionary Proper Words, 32,240 

2. Words from Foreign Languages, do. * 402 

3. List of Americanisms, do. 83 


4. List of Words of Various Orthography, 1,085 
5. Greek and Latin Proper Names, do. 4,820 
6: Scripture Proper Names, do. 2,440 
2. Modern Geographical Names. do. 2,980 


Total number of words, 43,850. 


The above works are now published by the Amer- 
ican Stationers Company, Boston, who are prepared 
| to supply the Trade, Teachers, and Schoo! Commit- 
tees, on the most favorable terms. Address 

a 22 JOHN B. RUSSELL, 19 School st. 


BOSTON PRESS, 
Corner of School and Washington Streets, over 
Wm. D. Ticknor’s Bookstore. 
The subscriber has resumed the business of 
PRINTING, at his former stand. The office is fur- 
nished with a general assortment of new Book and 








recommend them toour brethren who are laboring — 








Fancy Job type, for the printing of Books, 


Sermons, Business Cards, Checks, 
Circulars, Visiting Cards, Blanks, 
Notices, Show Bills, Shop Bills, and 
Catalogues, Hand Biils, Gold and Colors, 


in a superior style, and on low and accommodating 
terms. ISAAC R. BUTTS. 
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CHANNING ON SLAVERY. 
UBLISHED by JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 134 
Washington street. 


We rejoice that Dr. Channing has spoken en this 
subject, for throughout the civilized world, his word 
is a word of power. No less could have been expect- 
ed than that his manifesto against slavery should be 
worthy of himself. The mental independence imptied 
in this publication is its chief characteristic—a merit 
which they may in some means appreciate who in 
addition to knowing the excitement created in the 
religious world of England by the alleged timidity of 
some of its representatives tothe American brethren 
can form any adequate idea of the social diffiulties 
involved in the agitation of the question of immediate 
emancipation in the very country where more than 
| two millions of slaves are blended with the rest of the 
population and where slave holding has, more or less 
infected every rank.— Christian Teacher, London, 
Oct. 1836. ald 


BOOKS AND STATIONARY. 
M. D. TICKNOR, 135 Washington St. keeps 
constantly on hand a large assortment of Schovl, 
Miscellaneous, Theological, and Medical Books. 
er New Works regularly received soon as pub- 
ished. 








at the lowest market prices. m 6 


A Greek and French--a few English, Ltalian, Por- 
tuguese, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, Modern Greek, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Polish and Russian—are for sale, 
at low prices, at No. 3 Tudors Buildings, opposite 
the East side of the new Court Bones : 








VALUABLE BOOKS. 





POPULAR RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

Abbott's Books viz: 

The Young Christian 

The Teacher 

Way to do Good 

Mother at Home 

Child at Home ei) 
Memoirs of George Dana Boardigan, late Mijsionary 

to Burmah, by Alonza King. ** - Co ay 
Memoir and ‘Sermons of G. 

Abigail L. Davis. 
Memoir of Rev. Samuel! Haynes. 





By Dr Cooley. 


Lynd 


« Enthusiasm.’ 


Memoir of Rev. John H. Rice, D.D. By Wm. 





Maxwell 

Barnes’ Notes on the Gospels. 2 vols. 
do do Acts 1 
do do Romans 1 


The Young Disciple. By Rev. John A. Clark. 
The Great Teacher. By Dr Harris. 
Phillips’ Works viz: 
Devotional Guides, 2 vols. 
The Lydias, or Developement of Female character 
The Marys, or Beauty of Female Holiness 
The Marthas, or Varieties of Female Piety. 
The Poor of the-Spirit, being a companion of the Der 
votional Guides. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S 135 wiashiagier st. 
m 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Epiror. 











‘ -_: 4 , bs 
ms.—Three Dollars, payable in six mon! 
ae Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advan" 
To individuals or companies who pay in adva? 
tor five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. sabe 
(77. No subseription discontinued, except a : 
discretion of she publisher, until all arrearage* 
an communicatons, as well as letters a 
relating to the Christian Register, should be 


o Davip Reep, Boston. 
1 0° MNOT PRATT, PRINTER. 








Physical Theory of Another Life. By the author of 
the 


Just received from the recent Trade Sales a large [7 
lot ot Books, which will be sold wholesale and retail 


Collection of valuable Books, principally Latin, f 


a’ fF 


. Davis, D.D. By § 


Memoir of Wm. Staughton, DD. By Rev. 8S. W. 7 
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